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Anglican Social Action 


O THE EDITOR: Dr. Ralph Adams 

Cram [L. C., June 22d] seems to imply 
that the Anglican communion has not played 
much of a part in the development of “social 
action.” The truth is that she has played a 
very noble part and can justly claim first 
place. The first Socialist society in England 
was started by the Rev. Stewart Headlam 
in 1877. The Lambeth Conference of 1888, 
three years before the issue of the [Rerum 
Novarum|] encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, is- 
sued its encyclical which included the fol- 
lowing: “The Christian Church is bound, 
following the teaching of her Master, to aid 
every wise endeavor which has for its object 
the material and moral welfare of the poor. 
Her Master taught her that all men are 
brethren, not because they share the same 
blood, but because they have a common 
heavenly Father. He further taught her that 
if any members of this spiritual family were 
greater, richer, or better than the rest, they 
were bound to use their special means or 
ability in the service of the whole... . It 
will contribute no little to draw together the 
various classes of society if the clergy en- 
deavor in sermons and lectures to set forth 
the true principle of society, showing how 
property is a trust to be administered for 
the good of humanity, and how much of 
what is good and true in Socialism is to be 
found in the precepts of Christ.’ This was 
approved and made stronger by the Lambeth 
Conferences of 1897 and 1908. 

The year 1889 witnessed the formation of 
the Christian Social union under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Westcott, Bishop Gore, and 
Canon Scott Holland. The union claimed for 
the Christian moral law the ultimate author- 
ity in social practice. The joint committee 
appointed by the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York in 1907 affirmed that “the Christian 
ethic is essentially social’ and that “the 
fundamental Christian principle of the re- 
muneration of labor is that the first charge 
upon any industry must be the proper mainte- 
nance of the laborer.’”’ The Archbishops’ re- 
port entitled Christianity and Industrial 
Problems, issued in 1923, has yet to be sur- 
passed for its clarity and bold presentation 
of the grave situation that has arisen in the 
economic life of our time. There has also 
been much educational work done to promote 
“social action” by such groups as the Church 
Socialist league, later known as the League 
of the Kingdom of God, the Industrial Chris- 
tian fellowship in England, and the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy in the 
United States. The Catholic Summer School 
of Sociology is also worthy of mention. A 
Roman Catholic Socialist society was formed 
in Glasgow about 1907 but had to disband 
because no Roman priest was allowed to join 
or attend its meetings. 

In the more practical realm of “social 
action” the community experiment among the 
tin miners of St. Hilary, Cornwall, by Fr. 
Bernard Walke, the demolition of slums and 
the decent housing of the poor of East Lon- 
don initiated by Fr. Basil Jellicoe, the 
improved housing of the working classes on 
a vast scale in Leeds in which the Rey. C. 
Jenkinson took the leading part, the re- 
housing schemes in several other large towns 
in England, and the setting up of many 
excellent recreational centers for the unem- 
ployed are all splendid examples of “social 


action” where Anglican clergy excelled in 
leadership, Among other non-Roman efforts 
the garden city projects of the Rowntrees and 
the Cadburys should not be overlooked. The 
Delta coéperative farm experiment in the 
United States initiated by a group of Chris- 
tian leaders is also a project of far-reaching 
importance. 

I am a member of a Roman Catholic social 
study group but I do not find very many 
Roman Catholics interested in “social action.” 
A lot of good literature is published by the 
Roman Church on the subject but their mem- 
sometimes think 


bers are as apathetic, I 
even more so, than our own people. We 
know that our Church could do more for 


“social action’ than she is doing but let us 
not forget or despise what she has done. 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Rev.) MeELvIN ABSON. 
ees 


Bishop Randolph’s Words 


O THE EDITOR: May I request a 

reproduction of the words of Bishop Ran- 
dolph, 45 years ago, from his episcopal 
address? 

Said he: “The Christian duty and the sac- 
rifice that Christ demands from every Chris- 
tian father and mother and child in this 
Southern land is to teach these people (Col- 
ored) that they themselves have been taught 
by Christ to love and care for their souls. 
If we hold them far off, and eliminate this 
precious gospel, which we profess, from all 
our personal intercourse with them, and only 
sneer, as we are often tempted to do, at their 
superstitious perversions of Christianity, by 
degrees they become to think that we have no 
care for their souls, and to doubt even if we 
believe that they have souls. We may sub- 
scribe to Colored missions, we may do whole- 
sale work, incorporate efforts, and platform 
sympathies, but unless we do the work of real 
sacrifice, the retail work of personal contact 
with their souls by teaching them, reading to 
them, inviting them to kneel with us at fam- 
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ily prayers, showing them that we have a 
loving Christian interest in the moral devel- 
opment of their children—unless we do some- 
thing like this, our Church work will lack 
foundations; it will be a house built upon the 
sand. To say that, with our social and polit- 
ical relations to this race, all this is impos- 
sible, is untrue to experience, untrue to Christ. 
With His love for their souls in our hearts, 
we can win them for Christ, and He expects 
it from us.” 

And the good Bishop practised in his life 
what he so eloquently preached with his lips. 

(Rev.) GEorGE F. BRAGG, JR. 


Baltimore, Md. 
alee ee 


The Sewanee Graduate School 


O THE EDITOR: We wonder if very 

many of our younger clergy realize the 
opportunity offered in the summer session of 
the graduate school of theology of the Uni- 
versity of the South to be held at Sewanee, 
Tenn., this year. It runs from July 25th to 
August 29th. 

As one who has been out of the seminary 
for nine years and who has done much read- 
ing but little systematic study, and who 
attended the first session held last summer, 
I can recommend it without qualifications. 
The faculty, 
of thought, is outstanding, and the variety 
of courses offered should meet the need of 
practically any man. 

In my own case I know that I was a much 


representing different schools ~ 


more intelligent deputy to the last General — 


Convention and could weigh the more im- 
portant discussions much more reasonably 
because of the lectures given us, both on the 


Christian doctrine of marriage and on the ~ 


Holy Communion. 
Certainly the great need of our present 


day is for a teaching Church and a body of 


learned clergy. The two go hand in hand. 
The school at Sewanee offers 


a splendid — 


opportunity for advanced, study. Moreover, 
located on the top of the mountain with a 


pleasant summer climate, it provides an ideal 


way of combining a vacation with the op- 


portunity to grow. 

Already applications have been received 
from many parts of the country and surely 
if our clergy realized the opportunity it pre- 
sents there would be a long waiting list. 

(Rev.) H. Irvine Louttir. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 


See tee 
Intercommunion 
th THE EDITOR: The article, Inter- 


communion is Ritualism, by the Rev. Wil-. 
ford O. Cross [L. C., June 29th], is the finest 


thing I have seen so far on this subject. I 

hope it will have wide circulation and trust 

it will be published in pamphlet form. 
(Mrs.) KaTHarineE R. Davis. 


—_—@—— 


Eccentric Center 


Abe THE EDITOR: Referring to your 
issue of June 15th on Rome the “center of 
u since the Pope is the center of unity 
-or but three-sevenths of the Christians of 
the world, could he not, with all accuracy, 


unity”: 


be called an Eccentric? 
(Rev.) Caru I. SHOEMAKER, 
Philadelphia. ee 6 Ne 
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EDITORIALS ann COMMENTS 


had occasion to use in print the published words of 

another. Permission is given by author, editor, or pub- 
ssher, or by all three, with the proviso that “customary 
knowledgments” are to be made. Photographers have a sim- 
ar rule. Indeed, so recognized is the right of the creator to 
is creation that no well-informed person would think of using 
other person’s paragraph or another person’s picture without 
he usual formalities. 

In most instances, these formalities are simply thanks, 
ublicly returned. The English phrase, “By kind permission 
{—” is the usual formality in England. The phrase, ‘“Cour- 
esy of—” is the ordinary American usage. But, whatever 
ne phrase, the making of acknowledgments is a custom which 
mbsolutely must be followed when one is benefiting by another’s 
vork. Moreover, no one ever objects; on the contrary, every- 
e is eager to give due credit. 

Still another field where “customary acknowledgments” 
re made is that in which help of any sort whatever is ren- 
bered an author. Practically every preface to a book is devoted 
1 some part to the returning of thanks to individuals and insti- 
ations. Often the author employs the phrase, “without whose 
help the book could not have been written,” after the names 
» sted. 

It is an odd fact that, while ‘customary acknowledgments” 
wre so rigidly the rule in one department of life that. the law 


| ie WORDS are familiar to everyone who has ever 


le, in most other departments they are not the rule at all. 
Chey are actually the exception. Men and women who give due 
iredit to others are praised as if for very special virtue. We 
ave all heard it said of a Bishop: “He is a marvelous man: 
2 always gives his clergy full credit for what they do.” And 
ve have heard a rector cited in like terms: “He is one of 
ie most wonderful men in the whole Church: he never fails 


hial achievement.” And so throughout the Church. Even 
aised and held up as an example. 


meceptions. may not be more appreciative 
> = o 


£ the land as well as the law of polite behavior protects that _ 


| as it when his curate is entitled to the glory of a 
Cc 


child who, when lauded because his mite-box is so full, says: 
dy and Mother put in some of the wa eae is highly 


“Customary Acknowledgments” 


than those persons who fail to give others credit. Those others 
may feel just as grateful and glad. Their admiration for 
the good work of others may be just as great as that of the 
persons who “say something about it.”’ Indeed, they often tell 
one just this. Their position is that “all that can be taken for 
granted”; or that “it doesn’t matter.” But daily life hardly 
justifies them. 


E VENTURE to believe that no one thing causes so 

much trouble in a parish, that no one thing is so likely 
to hinder its true success, as the neglect of making what should 
be “customary acknowledgments.” We have all seen the direct 
and also the indirect effects. If the rector fails to speak, and 
to speak cordially, of the great help the music is in bringing 
more people regularly to church, the organist and the members 
of the choir will inevitably be a little on the defensive. And if 
the organist and the choir never mention the rector’s unusual 
ability as a preacher and a pastor, he will miss encouragement 
and help that he needs. Moreover, both parties actually are 
entitled to such manifestations of appreciation: there should 
be ‘‘customary acknowledgments.” In every -parish areas for 
these are indicated in scores of directions. Each organization, 
when it is successful, is indebted to almost every other. For 
example, the vestry needs the help of all parishioners; the 
Woman’s Auxiliary depends upon the support of the whole 
parish; the Girls’ Friendly Society must have the codperation 
of everyone; the Brotherhood of St. Andrew relies upon the 
interest of all the parish, not only the men and boys. Similarly 


‘with all the many organizations: to function completely they 


all require the codperation of the entire membership of the 
parish. In only one way can every member help in everything ; 
and that is by giving due credit. Why does not this happen? 
Why is it that “customary arknowleda ga are the 
exception? ; 
These are not rhetorical Eietionet It hia he 6.5 ifs 
readers would study their own local situations, and find the 
answers as these affect them. But there do appear to be certain 
general answers. One is the tendency we all have to concentrate _ 
on what we are eee to the exclusion ses even pone what 


Ww 
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are doing even when they are helping us to succeed. Another 
general reason may be that most of us are in such a hurry. 
We are doing a great many things and doing them at top 
speed. Available help is seized as we dash past. Of course we 
are grateful; but we are too busy or too rushed to say that 
“without this help, our work could not have been done.” 


HE WORST of it is that other people do not take this 

for granted. People are often accused of taking the credit 
for other people’s work when they have merely omitted to 
mention their indebtedness. They may not be quite so bad as 
they appear. For instance, there was the rector whom the 
members of the congregation were thanking for his fine appeal 
in the parish paper for missionary endeavor. He did not say 
that the curate had written the appeal. The curate’s wife did, 
though! And then the rector explained that he thought people 
would have known—and anyway he had encouraged the curate 
to write it. On the other hand, there was the curate who failed 
to mention his rector when the increased membership in the 
church school was praised, though the increase had occurred 
mainly through the rector’s efforts. The rector’s wife did not 
fail to mention it! Yet the unfortunate curate meant no in- 
justice: he simply “did not think.’’ But he ought to “think” ; 
and so should the rector. Everyone in the parish ought to 
“think.” So should everyone in the Church, and in the world. 
Two questions frequently put to ourselves will aid us in form- 
ing the habit of such thinking. One is: “Who did this good 
deed?” The other is: “If J did it, who helped me?” Of course, 
many people already have the habit of making “customary 
acknowledgments.” But all should—and all might easily 
acquire it. 

Thus far, we have been considering the returning of thanks 
to our fellow men. The answers to the two questions suggested 
above will, however, lead us to see another realm in which we 
sometimes neglect to give thanks. ‘““Who did this good deed ?” 
Very often indeed, the true answer is: “God, who put it into 
the heart and the will of the doer.” “If J did it, who helped 
me?” Here also the right answer is: “God, who gave me 
strength and perseverance.’ Few of us make quite all the 
“customary acknowledgments” to God that we ought. 

Let us all do better in this important matter. Let us not 
only “count up our mercies,” but also let us mention the 
separate items and the full sum of our count. In other words, 
let us strive to become as nearly perfect as possible in ‘‘custom- 
ary acknowledgments,” both to God and to our neighbors. 


——————EeEeee 
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_ Convuct is the interpretation of character in word and deed 
and contact. —Bishop Woodcock. 
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Va CHURCH MUSIC YF 


Rev. John W. Norris, Editor 


New Anthems 
N THE ISSUE of two weeks ago we dealt with new 


service music. In addition to the new settings of the can- 

ticles, a number of new anthems which deserve comment 
and which can be recommended for use in the Church have 
come to our attention. 

Leo Sowerby has composed a nice setting of “O Jesu, Thou 
the beauty art.” The text is a translation by Edward Caswall 
from “The Joyful Rhythm” of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. This 
setting is for three parts, women’s voices. It is not quite as 
modernistic as so much of Mr. Sowerby’s work. It should prove 
a fine anthem for general use, even though requiring careful 
attention to detail in preparation. 

John Holler has made a new arrangement of the Palestrina 
“Adoramus Te.” It is published both in four parts and also 
for men’s voices. It is short, with English words. Though not 
as good an arrangement as some others we have used, it might 
yet be of value to the smaller choir which could divide its 
men’s sections into four parts on occasion. We have not seen 
the four part arrangement for mixed voices. 

An arrangement for mixed voices with soprano solo (or 
junior choir) of Bach’s “Bist du bei mir” has been made by 
George W. Kemmer. It is an effective arrangement and should 
provide an anthem for a service in which the junior and senior 
choirs of a church are uniting. All of the three numbers men- 
tioned above are published by the H. W. Gray Co., Inc. 

A new setting of the 150th Psalm, composed by Beatrice 
Posamanick, has been published by G. Schirmer and Co. It is— 
in four parts and rather simply though effectively written. It 
has a short fugue that should not prove difficult for the average 
choir. The top note is a G which should bring it within the~ 
range of most choirs. 

A more difficult anthem is the “Hymn to the Virgin” by. 
Bordniansky, transcribed and arranged by Walter Aschen- 
brenner and R. A. Smith. Typically Russian in character, it 
should be sung without accompaniment. It has divided parts — 
at various places through the anthem, and the technical diffi-— 
culties call for a well-trained group of singers. It is suitable — 
for any occasion in praise of the Virgin. | 

Another interesting Russian work is “The Promises” by 
Panchenko. The text of this work is based upon the Beatitudes, — 
the English version used being an adaptation of the original — 
Russian. This anthem should present but little difficulty to any 
four-part choir, as far as note learning is concerned, but it will _ 
demand expression if it is not to become monotonous. The 
arranger has been careful to see that the verbal and musical 
accents correspond. There is a noticeable absence of repeti 
tion. Both Russian works are published by Carl Fischer, Inc. 

It is amazing also the number of anthems that are being 
published which are primarily designed as musical show pieces, 
Perhaps half of those which have been received during the last 
few months have been discarded for this reason. The emphas 
is always upon the music, with secondary consideration given 
to the text. Repetitions are frequent and show the composer’s 
idea that in an anthem the music is the dominant thing. Tt 
is a continuation of the 19th century conception of Chu 
music. Such traditions die hard, but enough good Church mus 
ze being published to provide an adequate repertoire for any 
choir. 
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A Modern Parable 


By Ferdinand F. Stone 


Associate Professor of Law, 


S WE CAME through the passes of the mountains, we 
were met by a throng of men, whose bodies were bruised 
and beaten as if they had been in warfare. And as we 

upproached, we could see that their faces were bloody, and 
heir garments rent in pieces. 

We stopped for a moment to inquire of them the nature 
und cause of their injuries, whether there was a war in the 
vasses ahead and of what party was the enemy. And we min- 
stered unto their wounds as best we could. 

And one of them spoke to us, saying that there was no war 
m the city, and that the enemy was not distinguished from the 
rriend. 

These men, he said, were the soothsayers and the weavers 
tf tales of the city. And as I looked, I saw that one of them 
was blind and old, and I thought of Troy. And I saw that one 
it them was that most sweet of all the voices of the Romans, 
Virgil, and that his step was slow and weary. And I saw 
rmongst their number, St. Augustine and St. Francis. And there 
vas Dante, leaning upon a broken staff. And there were the 
vandering scop and gleeman, and Chaucer with ever so slightly 
impious look, and others who sat in the market places of 
ne world telling their endless stories to those who would 
sten. And I saw the Scott of the ballads and many others 
7ho were with them. 

And the one who had spoken first told us of their wounds; 


rses; how the men and women of the city had cursed them 
vat they told their tales to the young and had threatened to 
ill them unless they ceased in their telling. And how even the 
dung men, who had been their friends, had turned against them 
t the last, and had hurled the heaviest of the stones against 
vem. How they had fled from the city for their lives and 
aken refuge in the mountains. 

And I asked of them the nature of their crimes that they 
nould be thus stoned from the city. And they answered that 
ne people no longer believed in their tales and that they had 
eased to be amused by the telling. 

And I asked of the nature of their tormentors. And they 
eplied that they were the same who had listened for centuries, 
ho had encouraged them in the telling and who had been 
meir friends. 

And I asked of the reason for the change, that their erst- 
hile friends should now stone them. And they answered that 
- that cause they were ignorant, but that I should learn of 
at in the city whither I was going. 

Then I asked of them where they were going, and they 
id that they were to remain in the hills, where they could 
yrrupt none but themselves, and where the people of the city 
ould not be disturbed by them. 

And having said these things, we both went on our way, 
ving the injured men to their hills. 

‘And as we came closer toward the city, there came out 
om it a procession of mourners, bearing with them a corpse. 
‘nd as we came alongside, the mourners halted and the corpse 

ose from his bier and addressed us in these words: “I have 
ed a long life in the search for truth, and now I am to die. 
ut I am content, for I have discovered one fact to be true.” 
d we asked him to tell us that fact, and he replied: “I have 


ow they had been driven from the city with stones and with - 


Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


found by my calculations that the earth is flat and like a plate.” 

And as we came closer still to the city, there came out 
another cortege of mourners, bearing another body. And as we 
stopped and drew aside to let the procession pass, the corpse 
addressed us in this wise: “I have lived long and I have 
winnowed the false from the true facts, and as I die, I have 
found but one fact which is true.” And we asked him of this 
fact, and he answered: “I have found that it is not necessary 
for a man to die.” 

And we were much perplexed by these sayings and hastened 
into the city, that we might rest and find the cause for these 
strange things. 

Within the city was a great temple, gleaming white in its 
marble and the afternoon sun. It was so great that it quite 
dwarfed the city. It was flanked by row upon row of marble 
columns, some Doric, some Ionian, but most of them Corin- 
thian. Everywhere one looked there were columns and more 
columns, a veritable forest of marble. And the temple was 
tall, reaching far into the heavens, so far that one could scarcely 
see the top of it all, and yet there was a top. And all around 
the temple there were long flights of steps, white and gleaming 
like the rest, and reaching up countless numbers, and over it 
all was a dazzling light. By day the sunlight was caught in 
a thousand mirrors and hurled against the white marble, and 
by night a thousand lights played upon it. And there was 
wonder in it, and glamor beyond description. 


ND AS WE STOOD, amazed at the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of this temple, we noticed that the streets were 
in a great hubbub. Everywhere were people rushing about in 
a great hurry, turning over stones and gazing under them, and 
making writing in small black notebooks. Everyone carried a 
notebook. Some stood on the corners and counted the people as 
they passed, noting in their black notebooks the expressions 
of their faces and the numbers of their steps. Some lay flat on 
their backs in the roadway, counting the birds as they passed. 
Some carefully measured off a patch of grass, and counted the 
number of blades. And some stood still listening to their pulse 
beats and making strange marks on the white pages. All were 
busy as if in a competition. And there were men with hampers, 
who went about gathering up the filled notebooks and distrib- 
uting new ones. And by night they counted the stars and by day 
the grains of sand. And there were men with strange glasses 
who went about peering into corners. And there was a man 
who went about like a:dog sniffing at each thing and marking 
it down in his book. And a man sat with his book, watching 
each movement of a monkey in a cage, and now and again, the 
monkey stopped still and watched the man. And another sat at 
the mouth of an ant heap counting the ants and putting ever so 
small a white mark on each ant as he went inside. And another 
with a great sound apparatus was recording the braying of an 
ass. \ 
All were busy and we were puzzled as to the meaning of 
all this. 

And while we were thus bewildered, an officious and uni- 
formed man thrust into our hands black notebooks, and bade 
us be busy about our work. 

And we asked him what work it was that we were to de. 


o 
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Then he saw that we were strangers and uninitiate, and a light 
came upon his countenance as he realized that his was the 
mission of enlightenment. 


ND HE TOLD US that the people had done with the 
theorists and the weavers of tales; that they had driven 
them from the marketplace and from the city; that they had 
stoned them, some of them near unto death. And he told us 
of the new message, the new learning. How the people had 
been duped long enough by the makers of fiction, the tellers 
of stories. That the people now knew that it was not fiction 
but fact which constituted life and the universe. How the world 
was nothing but a collection of facts, arranged in patterns and 
in some order. How there was nothing but fact in the universe. 
Knowing these things, the people had set about to gather all 
the facts of the universe, and to bring them into one place that 
their patterns might be observed and that man might be wise 
in all things. And each man and women and child went about 
with his notebook gathering facts about all things. And some 
of them went by day and some by night. 

And when the notebooks were filled, they were gathered 
up and taken into the great temple, and there each fact was 
written on a separate white card and placed in the great file. 
And the great file was constantly growing. 

And then I noticed that one end of the great temple was 
unfinished, and that the workmen were at work extending the 
temple farther and farther. 

And the gathering of facts was called learning, and the 
knowing of facts was called wisdom, and there were prizes for 
those who gathered the most facts, and laurels for those who 
could learn them by rote. 

Having said these things, and having given each of us a 
notebook, the man was gone. And we were curious concerning 
this great temple, and the things we had heard concerning it. 

So we came unto the steps, and after some time, we came to 
the first row of the great columns. And when we had gone 
through the columns and into the temple, we found ourselves 
surrounded by the facts. 

There were the facts all arranged in neat pens, labeled and 
numbered with large red tags. 

_ There were the old well-established facts replete with 
service medals and long white beards, showing ever so much 
disdain. 

There were the nceuveau riche facts garishly Sieuiiond 
and ever so willing to please. 

There were the suppressed facts wearing their masks like 
-aGrecian actor. 

There were the useful facts, arranged in columns of squads, 
marching eo? python: 


unrest. Until one day, the unrest reached such a pass 
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constantly in touch with the other departments of knowledge, 
and constantly posted concerning the discoveries of the field 
workers in all parts of the factual universe. 

We stood silent, a trifle weary, and more than a trifle per- 
plexed. And when we had left the great temple and stood once 
more in the clear air, we passed through the city and into the 
mountains which lay beyond. And in the quietness of the glen, 


we lay down and slept. 
* * # 


ND MANY YEARS passed before we returned again to 
that city, during which years, we lived in the mountains, 
knowing only the wind and the sun and the rain and snow. 
And one day, we came again into the city late in the day, 
and we saw from far off the great temple gleaming in the late 
sun. And it had grown to a great size during our absence, and 
there were more columns and more steps, and still an unfinished 
end. 

And as we came nearer to the city, there was a peace about 
it. The old hubbub was strangely missing. There was a tired- 
ness about the faces of the people in the streets, yet withal it 
was a welcome weariness, as if at the end of a long vigil. 

And as we came near the great temple, it too was strangely 
still, and the great gates which had held the restless facts 
imprisoned were standing open as if someone had forgotten to 
close them. And there was no one on the great steps. 

And we came into the great temple, passed all the great 
forest of columns, and we found it empty and our voices 
sounded in the corners. There was the great file, and there 
were the pens and the great chart, but the facts were not to be 
seen. 

And we came away, down the long steps, into the streale 
And we were sore perplexed. 

And we met an old man in the street, and we asked him the 
cause of these things which we had seen. He told us this story. 
That the great temple of facts had grown and spread o 

the land, and the people had busied themselves about th 
work in the name of knowledge. But it was difficult to k 
the facts separate and in their proper pens. The old facts 
continually being shoved aside by the new, and there were feud 
among the residents. And the great file grew and expanded until 
even the old caretaker did not know where to find the fz cts, 
and the great chart would not hold all the tabulations. 
there was great confusion among the people, and it was whis 


-pered that some of the facts were lost, and that many we 


hopelessly out of date. It was even rumored that some of tl 
facts were spurious, being fabricated by clever artisans it i 
image of the real. And doubt fell upon the people and a 


facts could no longer be contained in their pens, and - 


_ rushed out of the oe eS 


into the street, and no one could tell the re: 
lee ee ; 


The Family Agency and the Parish Church 


An Address Delivered June 30th at the Episcopal Social Work Conference 
By Rosemary Reynolds 


Field Secretary, Great Lakes Region, Family Welfare Association of America 


| HE CHURCH and social work are both vitally con- 
cerned with those individuals and families who are 


either physically, emotionally, or economically handi- 
sapped. Therefore it would seem wise to use every opportunity 
0 clarify the philosophy and goals common to both, so that 
he strength of each can be dovetailed. 

From the countless ideas and ideals which combine to 
orm the basis of the Christian religion and of social case- 
work, suppose we consider a few concepts which seem funda- 
nental in the work of both. 

First, both the Church and casework stress the intrinsic 
value of each individual. Each person and his development 
ure considered important regardless as to whether he be a 
wealthy mill owner, a faltering alcoholic, or a_rebelious 
unemployed man. 

Second, both the Church and casework believe in the 
potentialities of each individual for change and growth. 

Third, the Church and casework both know that the 
essence of helping another comes through understanding, not 
condemnation. Glib generalizations such as “Anyone can be 
tlean,” “All men should want to work,” ripple off the tongues 
bf so many. When they speak so of Mrs. White, Brown, or 
Black, they do not know that often the price of a bar of soap 
must be weighed against a bottle of milk, that maybe water 
nas to be lugged from a neighbor’s sink, that maybe last year’s 
-oss of a job made the struggle just too great. Perhaps the 
desire for work is part of an American’s birthright, but even 
i birthright can become worthless after one has listened to a 
nundred surly—‘‘No men wanted.” Few of us would con- 
demn another’s behavior if we knew all the experiences through 
which that person had traveled. Criticism seems to incense or 
discourage all of us. Do any of us seek our most critical 
acquaintances when we are uncertain or perplexed? Rather, 
don’t we confide our troubles to someone who knows and 
nelieves in us? Just so, caseworkers have learned that people 
«will not turn to us for help if we are bossy and opinionated. 
Furthermore, if one only listens to the whole story one has 
no desire to condemn. 

Next is a concept which has always been basic in the 
Christian teaching but which has only recently been con- 
sciously fused into our casework philosophy. The Church calls 
t “hate” and casework, “aggression.” Both mean that destruc- 
tive feeling within a person which distorts and corrodes each 


experience and personal relationship which it touches. By 


qate and aggression we both mean the desire to hurt other 
oeople. This feeling shuts one person off from another. It 
causes him to read into another’s actions hostility which is 
-eally his own. It keeps him from giving the other the benefit 
of the doubt. He is enclosed in a shell of fear and distrust. 
Ve all have some hate and aggression in our make-up but we 
sually call it by a politer name—we “have a temperamental 
ature,” or “just are being frank,” or “are not quite ourselves 
oday.” We all know how difficult it is to pull out of such 

s. Sometimes people reach a place where they can 
i bear themselves as they are nor make themselves dif- 

t. Bitter experience breeds such emotions and only patient 
understanding can gradually reduce them. 


Casework can often help these individuals to understand 
themselves as well as lessen some of the environmental pres- 
sures against which they are struggling. For instance, Mrs. 
Carter found herself in this apparently unbearable cycle: Her 
husband, a competent lithographer, gave her $20 each week 
for household expenses. She knew this was not an adequate 
amount to support herself, her husband, and two daughters. 
But, he earned $40 a week and spent the other half of his 
pay on himself. Each week she was determined that she would 
not nag him about that other $20, but each Saturday night 
found them in a pitched battle. The result was always the 
same. Mr. Carter would abruptly leave the house, defiantly 
throw his money away in a poolroom, a dance hall, or a “treat 
for the boys,” and turn up at dawn with empty pockets. It was 
not until Mrs. Carter sat down with a caseworker and patiently 
sorted out cause and effect that the cycle was broken. Case- 
workers and the Church both know that most difficulties have 
their roots in hate and aggression. The problem is to lessen 
or eliminate these feelings so that the individual will be free 
to live a more productive as well as a more comfortable life. 


ASTLY, our Church and casework both recognize the 
futility of life to the person who is shackled to a leaden 
burden of guilt. Some people have believed that relieving a 
person’s conscience merely made it possible for him to sin 
again. However, it seems as though from the beginning the 
Church has tried to lessen guilt rather than to arouse it. From 
experience, casework has learned that people are even more 
prone to repeat past mistakes when they believe that the 
shadow of their former selves is cast before them anyway. 
Only if one feels that a new, clean start is possible does it 
seem worth while to make the needed effort to be different. 
A few years ago, a women’s club asked a family agency 
to—as they expressed it—‘reform a woman who had dis- 
graced herself with drink.” It later developed that this same 
club had criticized the girl’s behavior at a public meeting and 
had asked for her resignation. Three times the caseworker 
visited Miss Martin’s room before she was admitted, although 
the landlady was certain that Miss Martin was at home. It 
was obvious that the girl had been drinking but no mention 
was made of the subject until Miss Martin blurted out, “Well, 
why don’t you start telling me that I am a disgrace to woman- 
kind?” From the rather incoherent remarks which followed, 
it became evident to the worker that Miss Martin hated 
herself for drinking but drank because she hated herself. The 
girl was already overloaded with guilt but was incapable of 
helping herself. Every time her acquaintances chided her, “‘of 
course for her own good,” she became so depressed that she 
took another drink to keep going. Naturally it took months 
of work before Miss Martin realized that the caseworker 
actually was interested in her as a person and not disturbed 
over her sprees. One thing which helped the situation along was 
the girl’s confession that her father had drunk heavily and she 
understood excessive drinking was an hereditary trait against 
which no one could struggle. The worker’s assurance that 
doctors today do not feel this was true gave Miss Martin the 
needed energy to continue the fight. A summary of the case 
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situation always seems so simple on paper, but an interesting 
job in an institution which offered protection but not restraint, 
an art class at the ““Y,”’ and even a second-hand radio all 
played their part. 

“Naturally, casework cannot offer the sacramental element 
which is the gift of the Church. But casework does offer 
discouraged and frantic people a quiet spot where they can 
talk to someone who will not say, “You've made your bed, 


Se 
now lie in it. 


ERHAPS you are now wondering why the Church should 

not undertake the whole job, since so many concepts seem 
basic to the Christian religion and casework. More time to 
spend with people in trouble is the reason most commonly 
given to explain the need for professional social work. While 
it is doubtless true that the clergy and lay volunteers have 
less time at their disposal for this work, there are several other 
reasons which seem equally important and perhaps more sound. 

During the past 50 years, social workers have been collect- 
ing a body of knowledge drawn from medicine, sociology, 
and later, psychology, and have adapted this material to meet 
the needs of the people served. Trial and error has shown 
us many pitfalls to avoid and some short cuts to use. This 
background of experience is forever increasing and deepening. 
At the same time, our skill in handling people in distress is 
being perfected. Much must be learned still, but even now it 
takes several years to transmit to a novice the things we have 
already learned through experience. Macaroni and pie-crust 
are made from almost the same raw materials but neither can 
be successfully substituted for the other. Just so, social work 
and the Christian religion have many of the same fundamental 
beliefs but each has developed the area in which it can be of 
the most use to other human beings. 

Social work has learned that certain people are able to be 
more helpful to distraught individuals than others. We try to 
discourage the morbid, the self-centered, and the sentimental 
from entering this work. Mistakes take place, of course, but 
unquestionably fewer individuals who actually harm clients 
are in social work today than would be there if the field was 
open to all who throb to “dedicate their lives to the service 
of humanity.” 

We have also found that many people hesitate to turn to 
the Church for help in certain kinds of trouble. Discord 
between husband and wife, sudden loss of income, certain 
diseases are so threatening to self-respect that people prefer to 
conceal rather than risk rebuff or even solicitation. They usu- 
ally prefer to seek assistance both material and intangible 
from people not too closely connected with the main stream 
of their lives. Then when the crisis is worked through in some 
manner, they do not feel that explanations and gratitude may 
be expected. In addition to those “faithful,” we have today a 
great group of individuals who lack ties to any Church or any 
religion. Some have broken away from earlier religious bonds, 
but an increasing group have never had any contact with the 
Christian religion. The Church is probably the last place such 
people would turn for help, since they are already uninterested 
or suspicious. Neither of these factors stimulate confidence in 
a person already overloaded with worry. 

All of these reasons—the need for careful selection and 
‘preparation of workers and responsibility for providing skilled 
workers to whom people with problems can come with the least 
discomfort—seem to point to the desirability of developing a 
group of individuals whose major responsibility shall be the 
furthering of social adjustments in the broadest sense. How- 
ever, unless these workers continue to add to their own findings 
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the strength and experience of other areas, their work will | 
become sterile and unanchored. 

If all this be true, then let us consider some of the channels 
through which mutual understanding can flow. Since I happen 
to be the more familiar with the help given families in their 
own homes, suppose we briefly review the ways in which 
certain family agencies and parish churches work together. | 

Let us begin with the parish clergy and the family case-_ 
worker, Frequently a caseworker is blocked in her understand- | 
ing of a client’s problem because she is unaware of the | 
significance of certain religious practices. Unless one knows | 
the ritual of receiving the Sacrament from one chalice, how | 
could one understand the fear of the neurotic woman to | 
partake? This woman had drifted away from the Church | 
because of this conflict within herself. As so often happens, | 
she had in time convinced herself that she had been driven | 
away, so no immediate reconciliation was possible. The case- | 
worker, a member of a Protestant denomination who receive 
the Communion wine in individual glasses, continued to 
reassure the client that there could be no danger of infection, 
since the cup was carefully washed after each usage. It was 
not until the neighboring Episcopal clergyman explained the 
ritual of receiving from one common cup that the worker 
made any progress in helping the woman. 


OST family caseworkers prefer to refer, when they can, 
the largely religious problems back to the Church. For 
instance, a Mrs. Oliver, who had originally been referred to 
the office by the public relief agency because of the quarreling 
between herself and her common law husband, told the case- 
worker that she was unable to pray any longer. She said 
that she felt that she had lost all contact with God, and was 
constantly worried because of a sense of loneliness. The woman 
was distraught and begged for advice. The worker gently 
explained that she didn’t know a great deal about prayer life 
but suggested that the client talk with her minister. Mrs. 
Oliver went to him and so did the caseworker a little later.§ 
Several agencies have found it very helpful to invite the 
clergymen of the nearby churches to speak individually to the 
entire staff. At such a time it is possible to give the workers 
some idea of basic concepts as well as answer general questions 
which are seldom raised except in a group meeting. 

The help of the men and women of the parish is needed, 
but caseworkers often hesitate to seek this help because so 
many times they ask for one thing and get another. Never 
will I forget one agency which desperately needed trousers 
for boys from 8 to 12. A church in the community offered 
them help, but when the Woman’s Auxiliary sent over their 
work, the big bundle contained only baby sacks and women’s 
bed jackets. The agency discovered that the ladies liked 
daintier sewing. If groups of volunteer workers would be 
willing to be more flexible, their services would be constantly 
in use. : 

In some places Church groups are invaluable. A family 
agency learned that 30 men in the county tuberculosis san: 
torium were unable to leave their beds because they lack 
slippers and bathrobes. The Jewish and Roman Catholic m 
were provided for adequately. The agency found the Woma 
Auxiliary of a large Episcopal church very enthusiastic 
responsive. Within two weeks the men were out of bed a 
even provided with books, magazines, and games. 

Many clergy and Church members refer families to t 
family agency for service. A good referrer needs to know ma 
about the agency than “They'll advise you,” or “They he 
poor people.”” More Church members should acquaint. the 
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elves with the facilities of their local agencies so that they 
:now what services are available. 
A church in Ohio has started an interesting codperative 
centure with the nearby district office of the Associated Char- 
ties. “Trinity is a downtown parish with a congregation of 
vealthy and poor but very little in between. As often happens 
vhen few but the poor families live near the church, there is 
little awareness of social needs. The canon became concerned 
tbout this widening gulf and began to urge the more well-to-do 
end influential women to contribute part of their time to the 
Shurch. The older women agreed to raise money for the 
counger group to use. The district secretary of the family 
ggency agreed to act as consultant. Six days a week one 
yyvoman spent the morning at the parish house. She talked 
yvith the transients who came asking for a quarter, she talked 
yvith the poorer Church members and to other people in the 
aeighborhood who came asking for assistance. Every noon the 
‘A. C. district secretary spent an hour at the parish house. 
The morning volunteer saved her questions and together they 
iliscussed what had happened and the next steps to be taken. 
oome families were referred to the private agency, some to the 
vublic, some to hospitals, and in a few instances the church 
ntself provided for a special need. For instance, most of the 
congregation had never even wondered whether the cottas and 
urplices the choir boys wore were the only whole garment 
he children had. The volunteers were startled when they saw 
nome of the outfits the boys wore under their neat vestments. 
soon, these children were appearing in the outgrown suits of 
nome of the church’s more prosperous sons. These women have 
liso provided school clothing, both used and new, for children 
m seven nearby schools, who had been forced to remain at 
aome due to lack of shoes, or trousers, or dresses. Throughout, 
there has been a genuine attempt on the part of the Church- 
yvomen and the Associated Charities to make constructive use 
»f their time and resources. The women have recognized that 
they were not equipped to handle many complex situations. 
Church groups and social agencies can go a long way if 
they will pull together. Actual service in terms of work 
nours is valuable, but almost more important is the support 
und encouragement that Churchpeople give to social move- 
ments. Only if thinking people of a community are interested 
mn supporting good social work practice can that practice im- 
prove. Support does mean financial help but it also means 
confidence in the program. When you hear that the private 
family agency provides all clients with electric refrigerators 
und that the public agency pays yacht dues, don’t be too 
rredulous. Instead of passing on the rumor which can becloud 
wears of earnest work, try to find out from the organization 
what incident was the germ of the story. The agency will be 
only too glad—if they don’t faint with surprise—to search 
put the answers. Usually the explanation is simple, as in the 
lbove stories: Once the family agency did continue payments 
on a Frigidaire, because it was summer and there were three 
vabies under 5 and payments were cheaper than buying a 
second-hand icebox and daily ice. Also, the public agency had 
aid $7.00 a month dock rent for a tiny houseboat which 
as moored off the yacht club—a much cheaper rent than 
ould be procured on land. 
| Social work—particularly family case work—is unpopular 
oday. We are being criticized because we are extravagant. 
e are attacked because we are the sop of the rich. We are 
scused of digging up problems to keep our jobs. Social work 
's far from perfect but we do need to know that some group 
the community at least believes in our integrity. This 
wark of confidence could be provided by the Church. 
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THE TWO TAMPA CHAPTERS 
The author is at the extreme right in the rear row. 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
At St. Andrew’s, Tampa, Fla. 


By Morton O. Nace 


INCE the national convention of the Brotherhood of 

St. Andrew, held last fall prior to General Convention, 

many letters have been received regarding the work 
of the Brotherhood in this parish. 

Although the Brotherhood is not as well organized in the 
South as in other parts of the country, we have in this parish 
two splendid chapters—one for young men, age 14 to 21 and 
another for boys from 10 to 14 years of age. The young 
men’s division has 20 active members (this is the membership 
limit) and the boys’ division has 12 active members. Both 
chapters meet weekly on Wednesdays, the boys in the after- 
noon and the young men at night. 

In addition .to the regular devotions and business, each 
chapter has a 20 minute discussion on problems which con- 
front the boy, led by the adviser of both chapters. The 
younger fellows having a recreation period after the meeting. 

Members are required to attend church, church school 
and Brotherhood meetings each week. Should they fail in 
this without a reasonable excuse, then that member is given 
a cut. Should anyone receive five cuts he is placed on proba- 
tion and should he receive one more he is dropped from the 
rolls of the chapter. This applies throughout the entire year 
and we have yet to dismiss a boy from membership. 

Corporate Communions are held on the second Sunday 
of each month and the attendance averages nearly 100 per 
cent for the 7: 30 A.M. celebration. A breakfast is held follow- 
ing each corporate Communion. Both chapters undertake 


‘special projects during the Lenten season. 
The young men’s chapter assumes all acolyte work in the - 


church; 15 members are active in this work. Classes of instruc- 
tion are held and each boy must attend 20 classes before he 
is allowed to serve at the Altar. 

To arouse further interest in the chapter and church, 
outings are held regularly and points are earned weekly. 
Those receiving high points are given scholarships to the 
diocesan camp for boys, Camp Perry. An annual meeting is 
held for both chapters at which time new members—on 
invitation—are admitted and newly elected officers installed 


“by: the réctor > : 


The chapters sponsor the national Advent corporate 
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Three Books on Liturgics 
PRAYER AND WorsuiP. By Douglas V. Steere. Association Press. 
50 cts. 
Tue WorsHippinc Community. By 
Morehouse-Gorham. 60 cts. 
CoNFIRMATION IN THE Mopern Wortp. By Mathias Largos. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 


Tite os THREE very different books show respectively 


H. C. L. Heywood. 


the profound influence of the Liturgical movement on a 
Quaker, an Anglican, and a Roman Catholic. Dr. Steere 
goes directly to the heart of the matter by a quotation from 
Kierkegaard, complaining that most Protestants in his day at- 


tended church as if it were a theater and the minister the actor, ~ 


while the people were the audience. But, Dr. Steere notes, in 
the average Roman Catholic service much the same is true; 
the worshipers “let the priest do the celebrating while they 
remain passively in attendance” (p. 49). Kierkegaard’s ideal for 
worship kept the theater concept: the people are the actors, the 
clergyman is the prompter—and the audience is God. This ideal 
is nearly attained, as Dr. Steere observes, in the parishes where 
the Liturgical movement has been fully adopted. 

Dean Heywood—following particularly the steps of Fr. 
Hebert—expands the same thought at greater length; laying 
emphasis on the Eucharistic note, however, and lamenting the 
sadness of the Anglican liturgy in comparison with the Eastern 
rites. 

Dr. Largos’ chief interests are elsewhere; but in the chapter 
entitled The Sacrament of the Common Priesthood he empha- 
sizes the “we-form” of the liturgical prayers, and reminds his 
readers that in the Orate fratres the priest at every Mass says 
to the congregation “my sacrifice and yours.’ The late Bishop 
Frere described his last book as “an eirenicon”: when Quaker 
and Roman Catholic can develop the same conceptions of wor- 
ship true peace-making would seem to be no longer a Utopian 
dream! 

As regards the other interests of the three writers, Dr. Steere 
and Dean Heywood have much of really penetrating value to 
say on private, as well as public, prayer, and the former adds a 
very useful chapter on Devotional Reading. (It is worth noting 
that as the two “best” books on the spiritual life for beginners 
he lists St. Francis de Sales’ Introduction and John Woolman’s 
Journal.) Dean Heywood has three introductory chapters on 
worship as the true center of Christian unity, in the third of 
which, Creeds and Controversy, he analyzes the doctrinal disputes 
of the Patristic age as centering finally in their effect on the 
Church’s prayer. 

Dr. Largos starts with the Scholastic definition of confirma- 
tion as the “Sacrament of maturity” and appeals for better and 
more searching confirmation instruction as to the meaning of 
Christian “maturity.” His own discussion of the subject is in 
many ways ideal—above all his splendid chapter on The Seven 
Gifts of the Spirit—but he runs into a practical difficulty that he 
frankly laments. Confirmation is in Germany now generally 
administered as soon as possible after the age of 7; but to 
children of this age his instructions would be totally incompre- 
hensible, and he offers no suggestions as to how they could be 
simplified: when he asks, “What meaning can the Sacrament of 
maturity have for the immature?” (p. 109), he has no answer 
to give. Burton Scortr Easton. 
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The Madras Conference Book 


_ Tue Curistian Messace in A Non-Curistian W. o 
H. Kraemer. Harpers. Pp. xvi-455. $3.00. oRLD. By 


1) ees one disagree with the Archbishop of York? His Grace 
says in the foreword to this large and valuable book by 
the professor of history of religions at Leiden (written for 
the International Missionary Conference at Madras in Decem- 
ber, 1938) that “it is likely to remain for many years to come the 
classical treatment of its theme.” If this should be so, then one 


can only add that one-half of the traditional Christian message 
will have been left quite completely out of sight. 

Professor Kraemer gives us an excellent sketch of the world 
in transition, a very competent picture of the present state of the 
missionary enterprise, and an informative (and so far as the 
reviewer can judge, accurate) picture of the contemporary 
situation in the non-Christian religions. But he gives a very 
truncated picture of the Christian faith in relationship to those 
religions. Recognizing that there has been a tendency to stress 
far too much the similarities between Christianity and non- 
Christian religious traditions, and seeing that the “bite” of the 
whole missionary enterprise was disappearing through that tend- 
ency; noting, too, that there are sharp contrasts between our 
own and other faiths, which contrasts are, so to say, of the very ° 
essence of the matter—Dr. Kraemer proceeds to make Chris- | 
tianity’s glory to be that it cuts sharply across all the rest, that 
it is absolute in a world of relatives, and that it is to be presented 
as unlike everything else. 

The swing will be useful in stabbing us out of our generous 
and probably too lethargic acquiescence in the universality of | 
God’s many-graded revelation; but the reviewer thinks that Dr. 
Kraemer’s position is quite as false as that which he criticizes. 
Christianity, as Lambeth 1930 said, is crown and criterion of all 
religions. It sees their real truth, their God-given “graces and 
mercies”; it also gives its own distinctive and definitive revela- 
tion. Either one without the other is false. 

W. NorMANn PITTENGER. 
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A Novel of Contemporary Slavery 


Lanp WitrHout Moses. By Charles Curtis Munz. Harpers. 
$2.50. 


NCLE TOM’S CABIN has been criticized—and justly so 

—as an unfair picture of Southern slavery; it was only 
in the extreme cases that Mrs. Stowe’s descriptions could be 
justified. Doubtless the same will be said about Mr. Munz’s 
terrible indictment of the present sharecropping system, but } 
the reader is left with the painful feeling that Mr. Munz has 
told little more than the exact truth. The slaves of the most 
heartless master had at least one protection, they were costly 
property, requiring expensive replacement if abused; but share- 
croppers can always be had for nothing and no one is responsible 
for them. The result is almost unthinkable degradation; as a 
Negro in the story puts it, “I’se a nigger all right, but I’se a 
free nigger, an’ you ain't free, whatever else you is. ... You 
ain’t nuffin’ but a sharecropper, an’ a sharecropper ain’t nuffin 
at all.” To compare this book with a work such as Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin would from the literary standpoint be absurd; Mr. 
Munz’s writing is crude and harsh. But at least he shares with 
Mrs. Stowe something of the same flame of moral indignation 
at atrocious injustice—and his case is better supported than 
was hers. 


cer eee ree 
The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
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Communion for men and boys and each year the attendance 
at this service increases. The younger fellows distribute the 
bulletins at church services and both chapters assist in vario iS 
acts of service in the parish. > 

Our parish is proud of these boys and the work they d 
All of them are active in their respective schools and the wo: 
done with them is proof of the fact that boys are intereste 
in the Church when given the chance and privilege | 
assuming an active role in her work. ay Sonee le 

Five of the boys attended the last national convention of 
the Brotherhood and the two entire chapters plan to atte a 
the next convention. a. a 


NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


Work Among Isolated 
Monopoly of Church 


‘Field Untouched by 
Workers Are Told 
in Salt Lake City 


ie Lake City, Uran—The only re- 
M 


Other Faiths, 
at Conference 


ligious body making a serious effort 

to minister to the isolated is the Epis- 
opal Church, it was brought out at a 
conference held here June 24th and 25th. 
“And this Church’s work among those who 
iive far from any congregation has the 
sCcantiest organization, small funds, and no 
ppecialized materials. 
| Representatives from five dioceses in the 
orovinces of the Northwest and the Pacific 
discussed principles and techniques in the 
rwo days of their meeting. At the conclu- 
sion they found that a small but definite 
eginning had been made in attacking the 
yasic problems of the work. Adequate 
orinted literature was felt to be the first 
hiecessity. 
A permanent organization called the 
‘conference of workers among the isolated 
rn the province of the Northwest and that 
pof the Pacific” was set up, with Bishop Jen- 

ns of Nevada as president and Mrs. 

fy B McNeil, Laramie, Wyo., as sec- 
etary. All workers among the isolated ‘in 
the two provinces were invited to join. 

A meeting will be held about the same 
ime next year in the same place. Findings 
af the conference, which will be sent to 
anyone who requests them from the presi- 
dent or the secretary, recommend that each 
diocese appoint an “understanding and suit- 
ably equipped director of the enterprise.” 
It was urged that this post be held by a 
salaried worker, and that volunteer auxil- 
ary workers be available. 

Recognizing that for the time it may be 
necessary to finance the work through 
zroups, such as the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Ithe findings state that it ought to be in- 
corporated in the diocesan budget as soon 
vas possible. 


LESSON SERIES A MAJOR NEED 


“Tt is unanimously felt,” the conference 
agreed, “that the first great need at this stage 
‘of the work is a series of lessons, simple and 
definitely Churchly, arranged for ‘at least 
is groupings.” 

‘In addition to Leon C. Palmer’s Chris- 
ian Living Series and Forward Movement 
literature, various other Episcopal Church 


even Lutheran publications (accompanied 
7 specially written notes on the Church) 
are used at present, but none of these were 
| ound to be completely suitable. Some lo- 
: ally prepared mimeographed sheets are in 
-, and with all the lessons go work sheets 
he form of penny postcards for report- 
yrk done or report blanks asking for 
Questions to be answered i in writ- 
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publications, some Canadian material, and - 


Wide Publicity Given to 
Independence Day Appeal 


Los ANGELEsS—The Los Angeles 
county committee for Church and com- 
munity codperation, of which Bishop 
Stevens is the chairman, gave out an 
Independence Day appeal that was 
widely publicized in the local papers. 

The committee is made up of Church 
leaders of various denominations. It 


was organized last year at the request 
of the county board of supervisors to 
stimulate church-going and character- 


building. 


“Living in an age in which democracy 
is ridiculed and has been overthrown in 
many parts of the world, it is all the more 
necessary that we emphasize American 
values at their best,’ says the statement. 
“We urge the American people to re- 
examine the foundations of their polit- 
ical philosophy. Without freedom of 
expression and the sanctity of human per- 
sonality the world cannot go forward. 
Men are more than robots or cogs in a 
wheel, Religion teaches the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of all men 
irrespective of race, creed, or color. 
America stands on this foundation and 
has become a great nation because it has 
adhered to this principle.” 


Organize New York Group 


of Jews and Christians 
New York (RNS)—Created to “pro- 


mote justice, amity, understanding and 
cooperation between Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews in the Greater New York area,” 
a New York round table of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians has 
been organized here under the leadership of 
three co-chairmen, James W. Gerard, Ger- 
ald Carroll and Maurice Wertheim. 
Reginald T. Kennedy has been appointed 
executive secretary. 

Mr. Gerard, Protestant co-chairman, an 


attorney, was the American Ambassador 
to Germany during the World War. Mr. 
Wertheim, Jewish co-chairman, investment 
banker, is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Theatre guild. Mr. Carroll, 
| Catholic co-chairman, an attorney, is re- 
-gional director of the National Catholic 
Alumni Federation. Mr. Kennedy, a grad- 
uate of De La Salle school and Fordham 
university, has been active in the National 
Catholic Alumni Federation. 

In accepting the co-chairmanship of the 
New York round table, the three co- 


| chairmen issued a statement pointing out 


the need in so heterogeneous a city as New 
York of a “moderating influence to ease 
strained racial and religious tensions that 
crop up from time to time.” 


Clergyman Heads Service Bureau 


Cu1caco—The Rev. Walter K. Morley, 
diocesan director. of social service has been 


- | elected president of the Chicago joint serv- | 
| ice bureau. of child caring agencies. — 


ius 


_ with these words: 
“It is our fundamental task so sat 


Deal With All Alike, 
Social Work Motto 


St. Peter’s “God is No Respecter 
of Persons” is Theme of Seattle 
Church Conference 


of persons,’ said St. Peter, and in so 

saying, he expressed the fundamental 
Christian social principle, which is liberty, 
or the principle of respect for personality 
in all men.” With these words, Bishop 
Huston of Olympia, president of the Epis- 
copal social work conference, set the tone 
for discussion at the 18th annual meeting 
of this conference, held June 26th to July 
Ist in Seattle. 

This emphasis upon the value of person- 
ality in all men was characteristic of the 
whole national conference of social work 
which met at the same time and of which 
the Episcopal conference is an associate 
member. 

Bishop Huston presided at the annual 
dinner of the Episcopal conference at which 
86 social workers of the Church registered 
from 21 dioceses. Representation was far 
flung, extending from New York to Cali- 
fornia, and from Texas to Olympia. 

A high point in the conference was the 
corporate Communion at which Bishop 
Huston was the celebrant, assisted by the 
Rev. Lewis J. Bailey, rector of Trinity 
church, Seattle. Sixty-eight members of the 
conference attended and later sat down to 
breakfast with Miss Margaret Bondfield, 
the former minister of labor in Great 
Britain, as their honored guest. 


¢ of pen WasH.—“ ‘God is no respecter 


SPEAKS ON RELIGION AND LABOR 


Miss Bondfield has been a busy member 
of the whole conference and spoke to a 
large group at a joint meeting sponsored 
by the Episcopal social work conference 
together with the Church Conference and 
the national board of the YWCA. Her 
subject was Religion and Labor, and she 
stressed the importance of a close relation- 
ship between these two forces. 


“The early leaders of the labor movement 
in England were profound and simple reli- 
gious men and women,” said Miss Bondfield, 
“and this gave a moral and responsible tone 
to the movement which has been its strength 
up to the present day. They believed that 
‘the earth was the Lord’s’ and therefore all 
natural resources, the tools of production, 
and wealth itself belonged to all of God’s 
people and were to be used by them as tools, 
and not as masters, in producing the kingdom 
of God on earth.” 


The Christian concept and the impor- 


tance of ideologies and philosophies were 
further stressed by Bishops Huston and 


Parsons in their addresses. Bishop Huston . 


concluded his address, which was given at 
a vesper service of the Church conference, 
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Shelve Misbehavior 


Measure in England 


Church Assembly Found Reluctant 
to Recommend Legislation; Votes 
for Abolition of Praemunire 


onpoN—An inability, or at least a 
[ reluctance to take care of the leg- 
islative business of the Church of 
England, the function for which it was 
created, was, according to some observers, 
the chief characteristic of the Church As- 
sembly when, during the third week of 
June, it held its summer session in West- 
minster, and failed to act according to ex- 
pectations. 

The Assembly has spent, in previous 
sessions, much time on a measure designed 
to give the bishop of a diocese increased 
power for dealing with an incumbent 
whose misbehavior or negligence renders 
him incapable of carrying out adequately 
the ministrations of his cure. Now the 
measure has been withdrawn. 

The withdrawal was made because of a 
threat of Parliamentary opposition to the 
Church’s desire to settle its own standard 
of professional conduct for its clergy. A 
majority of the House of Laity, however, 
were in favor of the measure. 


PRAEMUNIRE MEASURE APPROVED 


Nearly half of the bishops tried unsuc- 
cessfully to veto the Praemunire measure 
which seeks to abolish the antiquated royal 
right to imprison bishops or deans and 
chapters, and confiscate their property, if 
they refuse to consecrate or elect the 
King’s nominee to the see. 

Despite the action of the bishops, the 
measure secured the final approval of the 
Church Assembly. Remarking on this, how- 
ever, the Church Times says: “. . . There 
is a danger that it is going to be torpedoed 
by an alliance of the cabinet and the 
bishops.” 

MARK BIBLE ANNIVERSARY 


No sectarian bitterness marred the com- 
memoration of the fourth centenary of 
Thomas Cromwell’s order that placed the 
English Bible in every parish church in 
the country. Nonconformists took part 
with Churchmen at a special service in St. 
Paul’s cathedral here, giving thanks for 
the heritage of the Scriptures in the ver- 
nacular. 

In Westminster abbey a tablet in 
memory of William Tyndale was unveiled 


by the dean. 
—_——@oe—_—— - 


Bell Gate Dedicated 


Gen Locx, Pa.—At the close of the 
commencement exercises at the Church 
Farm school here, June 17th, Bishop Taitt 
of Pennsylvania dedicated and blessed the 
memorial bell gate in memory of Thomas 
Ellwood Thorn of Bordentown, N. J. 

The gift of Mr. Thorn’s daughter, Mrs. 
Walter Maxwell Newnam, the bell gate 


was designed by Borie and Zanzinger, 


Philadelphia architects. 
Fr. Charles Wesley Schreiner is head- 
master of the school. — <A 


Eucharistic Conference 
in Maine Well Attended 


TuHomaston, Mr.—Clergymen and lay 
people from 14 cities in Maine and several 
in New Hampshire took part in the third 
Eucharistic conference, held at the Church 
of St. John Baptist here June 23d. The 
conference opened with a Solemn Eucha- 
rist at which Bishop Brewster of Maine 
pontificated. 

The Rev. H. B. Pulsifer was celebrant, 
the Rev. Robert Sweetser deacon, and the 
Rev. Llewellyn Diplock subdeacon. A 
sermon bringing out the relation between 


the Blessed Sacrament and the Incarnation | 


was delivered by the Rey. Dr. Victor L. 
Dowdell. 

Later in the day addresses on various 
aspects of the Eucharist were delivered by 
the Rev. Sheafe Walker of Christ church, 
Portsmouth, and by Bishop Brewster. At 
the closing service that evening, the Rev. 
James L. Hayes of Waterville stressed 
the notes of thanksgiving and adoration in 
his sermon. 


Work Among Isolated 
Monopoly of Church 


Continued from page 39 


ing are included in older age groupings. 

Ways in which contact can be made with 
isolated Churchpeople were listed as fol- 
lows: 

“Through personal visits by director and 
other workers; through pastoral visits of 
bishops and other clergy; through members 
of congregations; through local press; 
through country schoolhouses; through school 
census and county superintendents; through 
agricultural agents, hospital visits, etc.” 


PREPARATION FOR SACRAMENTS 


Preparation for the sacraments of the 
Church was fully discussed by the confer- 
ence. It was agreed that education for 
Baptism could be the responsibility of the 
director, with his efforts supplemented 
where possible by the priest in charge of 
the area. In respect to Confirmation in- 
struction, the findings state that although 
the director can assist in personal work 
and correspondence lessons, responsibility 
for final examination should rest with the 
priest or the bishop. 

Effort should be made, it was empha- 
sized, to provide as frequent and regular 
administration of the Holy Communion as 
possible. 


Training in Christian stewardship should. 


have the habit of regular giving as an 
objective, the findings state. Sending out 
occasional offering envelopes, as at Chris- 
mas and Easter, was reported to be helpful 
in rousing a sense of responsibility for 
Christian sharing. 


SERIES OF “fRACTS NEEDED >= 


The conference went on record as advo- 
cating the production of a series of tracts, 
beginning at the very fundamentals of reli- 
gion, on the following six subjects and 
possibly one or two others: : 

“(1) God; (2) The Life of Jesus Christ; 
(3) How to Become a Christian; (4) How 
and When the Church Began; ( 5) The 
Christian Religion Requires a Church; (6) 
The Bible: What It Is.” ik 


The Living Church 


Mark Tercentenary 
of Delaware State 


Ceremony at Landing Place Held 
in Downpour; Presiding Bishop 
Welcomes Swedish Party 


ILMINGTON, DeEt.—Old Swedes 
\ \ church, Wilmington, was practi- 

cally the only dry place when 
Delaware celebrated the tercentenary of 
its founding by the Swedes. The actual 
landing place at “The Rocks” was sub- 
jected to a downpour, during which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prince Bertel of 
Sweden, representing his father, Crown 
Prince Gustave Adolfe, dedicated the 
monument commemorating the landing of 
the Swedes, from the Kalmar Nyckel, on 
June 27, 1638. The rain continued all 
morning. 

President Roosevelt returned to his home 
in Hyde Park. The rest of the Swedish- | 
American party went on to Old Swedes 
church, where the diocese of Delaware had | 
arranged a service of commemoration. This 
was conducted by the Rev. Charles F. Pen- 
niman, rector of Trinity church, Wilming- 
ton, and assisted by the Rev. Robert Bell, 
vicar of Old Swedes, and the Rev. Dr. 
Charles W. Clash, president of the stand- 
ing committee of the diocese. 

The see of Delaware being vacant, the 
Most Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, 
Presiding Bishop of the American Church, 
delivered an address of welcome. This was 
responded to by the Rt. Rev. Edvard 
Rodhe, Bishop of Lund, a member of the 
oficial party accompanying the Crown 
Prince. The Rey. P. O. Bursell, president 
of the Augustana synod, said a prayer of} 
thanksgiving, and the Rt. Rev. Gustaf 
Ljunggern, Bishop of Skara, presented a 
facsimile of an ancient copy of a Swedish 
vernacular Bible to Old Swedes. This was 
the gift of the priests of the Swedish 
Church. The Presiding’ Bishop pronounced 
the benediction. 

In the choir, in addition to priests of 
the diocese of Delaware, were also sev- 
eral Protestant ministers of the city of 
Wilmington and~ governors of several 
states. The Swedish ambassador and other 
dignitaries accompanied Prince Bertel and 
the Crown Princess Louise to the service. 
Crown Prince Gustave Adolfe, from his 
sickbed on the Kungsholm, made a radio 
address. 


ae f Se 
Chicago Pence Picnic Draws 500 _ 


Batavia, Itu.—Heavy rainfall for 24 
hours prior to the event did not dampen 
the fourth annual diocesan outing spon- 
sored by the Order of Pencemen. So 
500 men and women gathered for th 
affair at the parish house of Calvz 
church here on June 26th. The outing was 
to have been on the Walcott estate 
here. ; 

Bishop Johnson of Colorado and tl 
Rev. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, nati 
secretary of College Work, were 
speakers. Calvary church was packed 
the speeches and overflow crowds heard the 
addresses over a public address system. s 
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‘Rural Workers Go to 
University Classes 


Anglicans Are Largest of Religious 
Bodies Represented at Madison 
Summer School 


ADISON, Wis.—When the national 
Episcopal conference on rural 
Church work closed its 12-day 
session at Madison on July 8th, it was 
‘ound that the Episcopal group was the 
wargest of the religious bodies represented 
tt the university summer school, with 39 
llergy, laymen, and women present from 
9 dioceses and missionary districts. 

The: conference was held concurrently 
with the town-country leadership summer 
cchool of the University of Wisconsin, with 
ts program arranged so that, in addition 
10 the meetings of the Episcopal group, 
those attending could take special courses 
provided by the university. 

Bishop Davenport of Easton was direc- 
jor and chaplain of the Church conference. 
e preached at the annual conference 
ervice held at St. Andrew’s church on 
ruly 3d, was celebrant at the daily Eucha- 
vist of the conference, and presided at the 
various conference sessions. As in past 
eears, the Rev. Paul E. Engle, Bay City, 
Tex., was in charge of conference arrange- 
ments, particularly felicitous this year at 
he Delta Sigma Pi fraternity house near 
he university campus. 


TALKS ON PASTORAL MINISTRY 


The program of the conference included 
i series of addresses by Bishop Davenport 
en the Pastoral Ministry in Rural Church 
Work. He emphasized the necessity for a 
-ontinuing evangelistic effort on the part 
bf clergy and laity, directed to the building 
bf the kingdom of God. 


“The Body of Christ,” he said, “is in- 
ended for the expression of a Personality. 
‘ts extension is essential in order that the 
Supreme Personality within it may find com- 
blete expression. So pastoral evangelism must 
we a foremost work of the clergy, that Christ 
ay express His life in the world... .” 


The Bishop stressed the importance of 
eading people, and especially young peo- 
ble, to the knowledge that the kingdom is 
ian unfinished task, and that they are to 
come into the Church to take part in the 
-ask, not merely to find in it certain per- 
onal satisfactions. 
The Rev. Dr. Mark A. Dawber, execu- 
‘ive secretary of the Home Missions coun- 
cil, addressed the conference on the Place 
und Program of the Episcopal Church in 
merican Rural Life. The Rev. Francis J. 
‘Bloodgood, rector of St. Andrew’s church, 

[adison, spoke at three sessions on the 
Dxford and Edinburgh conferences; the 
Rey. John W. Irwin of the National Coun- 
i’s Department of Publicity gave a 
tourse on Publicity and Promotional 
hods for the Rural Parish; and the 
Prof. F. H. Hallock, of Nashotah 
, presented the program of the 
ch congress. —__ rf 

es G. Weart, former presi- 
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e Woman’s Auxiliary of the | 


Name Head of Indianapolis 
Social Service Department 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Rev. Fran- 
cis H. Tetu has been appointed by the 
Bishop and council of Indianapolis the 
diocesan executive secretary for social 
service. The new office thus created 
contemplates the development of a dioc- 
esan program of social service that will 
reach into the life of every parish and 
mission, so that the Church will be an 
active social agency in its community. 

In addition, advantage will be taken 
of the various state institutions and hos- 
pitals, where social service may be 
rendered in the rehabilitation of inmates 
through the ministration of religion. 

Fr. Tetu is missionary canon of the 
cathedral in charge of St. George’s 
church. 


diocese of Springfield, spoke of the Aux- 
iliary’s plans and programs; Mrs. David 
C. Larcomb, president of the Church Peri- 
odical club, Columbus, Ohio, explained the 


work of CPC in rural areas, and its 
program of helpfulness to rural clergy; 
the Daughters of the King were repre- 
sented by Mrs. C. E. Hutchinson of Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.; and Miss Dorothy Kleaver, 
diocesan secretary of the Girls’ Friendly 
society in Milwaukee, spoke of the GFS 
program as adapted to the rural field. 


FELLOWSHIP MEETS 


The rural workers’ fellowship held its 
annual meeting during the conference, with 
its annual dinner, at which Bishop Ziegler 
of Wyoming was the speaker and the Rev. 
Paul E. Engle presided. 

Dr. Roy J. Colbert, chief of the bureau 
of economics and sociology, university ex- 
tension division, active in the conferences 
of previous years, was absent after his first 
lecture, on account of illness. He re- 
covered sufhciently to deliver the remainder 
of his course on the Youth Movement and 
Religious Life, a careful analysis of Amer- 
ican youth, its problems, and the influences 
possible for the Christian Church to exert, 
in the way of guidance and counsel. 

In connection with his conferences, 


-Bishop Davenport presented a paper, pre- 


pared by Bishop Kemerer of Duluth, on 
Evangelizing the Home Field. It is to be 
the basis for a conference at the College of 
Preachers in Washington next October. 


MEETING ‘ESPECIALLY USEFUL” 


In the opinion of Bishop Davenport and 
the various leaders of the conference, this 
year’s meeting was especially useful. Its 
spirit was fine; the attendance was made 
up largely of young clergy, from Montana 
to Texas, Nevada to Ohio, many of them 
isolated, seeing no other clergyman for 
months at a time. Aside from any possible 
advantages of the courses presented, the 
fellowship and exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences was invaluable to them. — 

And in the words of a professor of the 
University of Wisconsin: 


“The Episcopal group seems to know what 
it is all about. Not like the clergyman in 


| h unted to know who is this | . 2 Lae 
aS ta Sera 7 | quished it two years ago to become Regius 


man Freud you talk so much about, and how 
do you spell his name?” a 
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Lutheran Groups in 
Doctrinal Agreement 


Missouri Synod Unanimously Votes 
Acceptance of Basis for Union 
With American Lutherans 


t. Louis, Mo. (RNS)—Concluding 
its sessions here, the Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri, by a unanimous vote, 

accepted a series of doctrinal statements as 
sufficient basis for union with the American 
Lutheran Church, thus paving the way for 
the formation of the strongest bloc of 
Lutherans in the United States. 

The Missouri Synod has a_ baptized 
membership of 1,300,000 and the American 
Lutheran Church a membership of 540,000. 

The 500 delegates unanimously de- 
feated a motion to submit the articles of 
agreement to the consideration of the con- 
ferences, a move which would have put off 
union another three years. 

The unanimous vote of approval is be- 
lieved to be without parallel in the history 
of church union movements. It is regarded 
as all the more surprising in view of the 
fact that the parties to the negotiations 
have conducted bitter controversies during 
the past 90 years. 

The adopted report was the work of a 
joint committee in which the Missouri 
Synod was represented by its chief dogma- 
tician, Dr. Theodore Engelder, and the 
American Lutheran Church by its most 
prominent theologian, Dr. Martin Reu. 

The articles adopted would receive the 
designation “fundamentalist” in the lan- 
guage of modern Church history. They as- 
sert the verbal inspiration of the Bible, 
justification by faith alone, and conversion 
as solely the work of God. 

At the close of the convention, the presi- 
dent, Dr. J. W. Behnken, drew attention 
to the significance of the resolution on 
Church union but at the same time pointed 
out that the actual establishment of fellow- 
ship, with possibility of amalgamation, 
must depend upon further negotiations 
touching certain problems of church organ- 
ization and 
Lutheran bodies. 

The convention was made up of repre- 
sentatives from all but two states in the 
Union, the Canadian provinces, Brazil, 
Argentina, China, India and Nigeria. 

Action by the American Lutheran 
Church will be taken next October. 


——o——_ 
Rev. C. T. Bridgeman Appointed 
Jerusalem Residentiary Canon 
JeRUSALEM—The Rev. Charles Thorley 


Bridgeman, American educational chaplain | 


on the staff of the Anglican Bishop in Jeru- 


salem since 1924 and honorary canon since 


1929, is now appointed residentiary canon 
of the Collegiate Church of St. George the 
Martyr at Jerusalem, which is the formal 
title of St. George’s cathedral. ae 
The residentiary canonry had been vacant 
since the Rev. Dr. Herbert Danby relin- 


professor of Hebrew at Oxford university. 


ey 


also the relations to other - 
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“Teachers of Children of 
God,’”’ New Women’s Order, 
Founded in Rhode Island 


ProvipeNcE, R. J.—A new Religious 
order for women of the _ Episcopal 
Church has been established with the 


name, Teachers of the Children of God. 
The first two members, Sister Abbie (Dr. 
Abbie L. Tuller) and Sister Virginia 
(Miss Virginia Schofield), were professed 
recently with the blessing of Bishop Perry 
of Rhode Island. 

The purpose of the order is to provide 
regular opportunity for trained profes- 
sional teachers to live under religious rule 
as an integral part of their vocation of 
teaching. 

Two schools—the Abbie Loveland Tul- 
ler schools here and in Barnstable, Mass. 
—are conducted by the order. These 
schools, which have been in existence for 
several years, emphasize the training of 
a “complete and spiritual personality.” 

There is no separate convent for the 
sisters, who instead are to live in close 
contact with the children under their 
charge. The order has no habit, but 
sisters are to wear a uniform and inex- 
pensive modern dress. 

A “vita mixta’ of devotion and labor is 
envisaged by the rule, which is not imita- 
tive, except in a general way, of ancient 
rules. 

The Rey. Canon Bernard Iddings Bell, 
by appointment of Bishop Perry, is chap- 
lain-general of the Teachers of the Chil- 
dren of God. 


CRUCIFIXES 


We have been so distressed at seeing 
these lovely symbols of our religion 
tawdried and cheapened, that we are 
the more determined to have and to 
do only those crucifixes which are in 
keeping with the Church for which 
Our Lord died. 


So,—we try to make and import only 
those which have dignity, beauty, and 
that intangible quality which will 
draw us to them,—and, strangely, 
we find it is not necessary to charge 
large sums either. A post-card will 
bring our suggestions and figures. 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


Horace L. Varian, President 
31S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 


Wratminster Memorial Studins 


‘ Inc. 
148-56 West Twenty-third Street 
New York ; 
Designers and makers of 
Stained Glass Windows, Monuments 
and other forms of Memorials 
CHARLES W. NUSSBAUM, PRES. 
Formerly with the late Louis O. Tiffany 
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“Deal With All Alike” 
is Social Work Motto 
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men to the real source of righteous conduct 
that history may become not the judgment of 
God upon our disobedience, but His judg- 
ment upon our surrender to His will for the 
world. Absence of, or suppression of, the 
worship of our God, who is no-respecter of 
persons, is now revealing its fruits in Europe. 
It is of the highest significance to us to 
observe that only when such worship is free 
to flourish do liberty and democracy remain.” 


| Bishop Parsons’ address was printed in 
abridged form in last week's issue of THE 
Livinc CHURCH. | 


The conference gave its attention to 
some practical ways of effecting funda- 
mental Christian principles in the life and 
work of the Church. The Rev. Dr. G. A. 
Wieland of Seattle said in his paper on the 
Participation of the Parish Church in 
Community Welfare Activities: 


RELIGION IS “DYNAMIC” 


“Religion and social agencies are an in- 
separable unit in any welfare program— 
religion the dynamic, the source of enlighten- 
ment and -power, and the social agencies the 
transmission lines through which that power 
of mercy and justice and righteousness is 
applied to the problems and the needs of the 
human family. Both are needed—neither can 
let the other down. Machinery is necessary, 
but there must be something to make the 
machinery go.” 


Speaking to the same subject but from 
the point of view of the Church in the 
rural community, the Rev. Thomas 
Thrasher of Columbia, Tenn., cited sev- 
eral examples of what had been accom- 
plished in rural areas. He enumerated the 
following principles governing the develop- 
ment of the Church program: 


“(1) The program must be based on a 
knowledge of the community as regards eco- 
nomic and cultural standards of its popula- 
tion; (2) It must come from the people 
themselves; (3) It must be as broad as the 
community itself; (4) It must answer definite 
community needs; (5) It must utilize every 
existing resource to the fullest possible ex- 
tent; (6) It must be based on the clear idea 
that the Church is in the community as a 
servant of the Lord and of the people—not to 
be served by the community; (7) It must be 
based on the philosophy that no area of life 
is taboo to the true Christian’s interest and 
activity.” 

Miss Rosemary Reynolds of the Family 
Welfare Association of America discussed 
the possible ways of codperation between 
the parish church and the family welfare 
agency. [See page 35 of this issue of THE 
Livinc CHuRCH. | 


VIEW DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 


Other sessions df the conference heard 
the Rev. Vivan A. Peterson of Cleveland 
and the Rev. Thomas Sumners of Houston, 
Tex., discuss a paper on Programs for 
Diocesan Departments of Social Service 
read by the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, exec- 
utive secretary of the national Department. 
The conference ended with a panel discus- 
sion sponsored by the Girls’ Friendly 
society in which Mrs. Raymond §. Canedy, 
diocesan director of GFS in Olympia, par- 
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' Youth Program Nears 
Its First Objective 


Meeting of Chicago Organizations 
for Young People at Taylor Hall 
Planned for September 


HICAGO—The first objective in Chi- 
C cago’s new diocesan youth program 

will be reached in September when 
a conference of representatives of various 
youth organizations of the diocese will be 
held at Taylor hall, Racine, Wis., on the 
DeKoven foundation, according to. an- 
nouncement by the Rev. Rex Wilkes, rector 
of the Church of the Messiah and chair- 
man of the diocesan youth commission. 

This commission was appointed some 
time ago by Bishop Stewart to draw up a 
united youth program. 

Organizations now represented on the 
commission include Gamma Kappa Delta 
(diocesan young people’s society), Girls’ | 
Friendly society, Brotherhood of St. An- | 
drew, and Junior Daughters of the King. | 

Dr. Harold S. Hulburt, noted Chicago | 
psychiatrist, Miss Cynthia Clark, New 
York, and the Rev. Walter K. Morley, 
diocesan director of social service, will be 
among the speakers. 

Bishop Stewart is scheduled to be 
present if his health will permit, and 
Bishop Wilson of Eau Claire will give 
the closing message. 

Sa 


Plan Dallas Summer Conference 
For Week of July 21st to 28th | 


Dattas, TEx.—The Dallas diocesan de- 
partment of religious education is planning 
a Churchman’s vacation conference, open- 
ing on July 21st and closing July 28th, at } 
Camp Kiwanis, just outside of Dallas. 

The faculty includes Bishop Moore of 
Dallas; the Very Rev. George Rodgers 
Wood, dean of St. Matthew’s cathedral; | 
the Rev. L. Valentine Lee, Church of the 
Incarnation, Dallas; the Rev. Edward C. 
Lewis, associate priest at St. Matthew’s 
cathedral, Dallas; the Rev. Miller M. B. 


Sale, St. Barnabas’ mission, Denton; and 
the Rev. Clarence R. Haden, Jr., St. 
John’s, Corsicana. 

The Rev. Bertram L. Smith is director 
of the conference, and Irvine T. Holloway 
is assistant director and registrar. 


ticipated, together with Miss Eleanor 
Deuel, field secretary for the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, the Rev. Lewis J. Bailey of 
Seattle, and the Rev. Spence Dunbar of 
Spokane. This group presented the subject: 
of social action as a necessary part of the 
Christian life and gave special emphasis to 
its development among young people. __ 
_ It was voted to hold the next session of. 
the conference in Buffalo, N. Y. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

_Honorary president, Bishop Tucker of 
ginia, Primate of the Church; president, B 
Davis of Western New York;  vice-presi 
Bishop Gilbert, Suffragan of New York;- 
Miriam Van Waters, superintendent of the s 
reformatory at Framingham, Mass.; Lawrence 
Oxley, United States employment bureau; executi 
secretary, the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, executive 
retary cf the National Council’s Department of 
Social Service. OREN coe. ieee 
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Oss and Suffering 
in China Tremendous 


hina Relief Fund Objective Is 
Thought Too Low as Reports of 
Need Come to Headquarters 


EW YoORK—Ten months of warfare | 
in China have brought suffering and 
devastation to an extent which can 
lee understood only by those who have 
cetually observed and shared in the hap- 
eenings of recent months. 

Bishop Roberts and his staff in Shanghai, 
‘eports to Church Missions house show, 
aave been doing their best to relieve deep 
ond widespread human needs. To the west 
m central China, Bishop Huntington and 
s3ishop Gilman have made their plans to 
meet with courage and _ resourcefulness 
imilar conditions that may develop in their 
ilioceses. 

If cities such as Kiukiang and Nanchang 
m the diocese of Anking, or Hankow, Wu- 
thang, and Hanyang in the diocese of 
dankow, fall before the advancing armies, 
t is evident that even the $300,000 China 
imergency fund called for by the General 
-onvention last October will be insufficient 
co meet all needs. The total received to 
June 30th is $192,491.18—almost two- 
thirds of the sum sought. 


[Over $1,000 of this sum was sent to 
Church Missions house by THE Livinc 
“SHURCH RELIEF FUND. Including contri- 
butions acknowledged in this week's issue, 
$1,164.06 has been collected and forwarded 
for Chinese relief by THE Livinc 
‘CHURCH RELIEF FuNpD, 1801 W. Fond 
du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.) 


Z, 


Relief needs can be roughly classified as 
connected with hospitals, schools, the Chi- 
vese and foreign staff, the Chinese Church- 
oeople, and many miscellaneous necessities, 
such as sudden emergency travel (at costs 
above normal), protection of property, or 
went for temporary quarters. 


HOSPITAL NEEDS 


Hospital needs are most easily imagined 
and understood. The Episcopal Church 
aow has three hospitals operating in the 
city of Shanghai. Two others, one in Wusih 
and one in Zangzok, and an important 
linic in Yangchow are not operating be- 
cause the American staff has been denied 
Ithe privilege of returning to those stations. 
In Shanghai are St. Luke’s No. 1, St. 
izabeth’s, and St. Luke’s No. 2, the last 
a free hospital entirely for poor refugees. 
he American Red Cross contributes 


largely to No. 2 and helps somewhat to- 
ard the others, but they are primarily 
he Church’s responsibility as they have 
been since their founding years ago. 
Instead of a normal 300-bed total, there 
are now 733 beds, and the outpatient clinics 
are enormous. In normal times both St. 
e’s and St. Elizabeth’s derive nearly all 
- support from fees but in recent 
ths the number of paying patients has 
course diminished while the need for free — 
has increased. 


was at St. Elizabeth's that 381 babies | 


News of Chinese Stations 
Cabled by Bishop Roberts 


New YorK—A cable received July 
Ist from Bishop Roberts of Shanghai 
to the Foreign Missions Department 
brings the news that he has visited 
Chinkiang, Yangchow, and Nanking. 

The Bishop further says that passes 
have been secured for the following 
persons to return from Shanghai to 


their stations: Miss Bessie Sims, Nan- 


king; the Rev. and Mrs. Edward Dyer, 
Wusih; the Rev. Hollis Smith, 
Zangzok; Miss Althea M. Bremer, 
Yangchow; and Mrs. Ernest Forster, 
Nanking, to join her husband there. 
Miss Sims is an evangelistic worker. 
Miss Bremer is head of St. Faith’s 
school for girls. 

The Bishop hopes that other mem- 
bers of the mission now refugeeing in 
Shanghai will soon be able to return 
to their stations. 


were born in one month. It was to St. 
Luke’s that a little boy 6 years old, unaided, 
brought his badly wounded father from 
their farm outside the city—one out of 
thousands of pathetic patients. The out- 
patient department of No. 2 is not aided 
by the Red Cross and has over 200 patients 
a day. St. Luke’s is carrying on in rented 
quarters—the third site since its first evac- 
uation—as its old building is in Japanese- 
occupied area where Chinese are denied 
free access. 


SCHOOL FEES INCREASE 


As for the educational institutions, 
strangely enough the same circumstances 
which have decreased hospital income have 
helped a little to increase fees from stu- 
dents, for many students, not all of them 
destitute, are among the hundreds of thou- 
sands now crowded into Shanghai. St. 
John’s and St. Mary’s have managed to 
keep going and have done remarkably well, 
drawing very little on the emergency funds 
for their expenses. They have both been 
operating in rented buildings down town. 
St. John’s own campus is dangerous for 
Chinese students, and St. Mary’s grounds 
are inside the Japanese lines where no 
unaccompanied women can go with safety. 

St. John’s may be able to return to its 
own buildings in the fall. Meanwhile, here 
are are a few of its known expenses 


_ (Chinese currency) : 


Repair of windows broken by explosions, 
$541.20; emergency payments to teachers 


unable to return, $3,020; extra watchman 


for eight months, $800 (about $25 U. Se 


per month). 
STAFF MEMBERS’ LOSSES HEAVY 


Among the Chinese staff of the district 
of Shanghai alone, 25 clergy, 25 catechists, 
and 30 Biblewomen lost virtually all their 
belongings, their household goods, every- 
thing except what they could carry. 
Bishop Roberts and his advisory committee 
are providing grants ranging from $30 
to $100 each to enable them to provide 
the bare necessities for housekeeping once 
again. It is hoped shortly to make similar 
arrangements for some of the school teach- 


ers have suffered the same fate, men and 
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women who have taught in the mission 
schools faithfully for years. 

Added to the needs of these staff workers 
are needs of thousands of destitute and 
homeless Chinese Churchpeople. 

So far as the foreign staff is concerned, 
no attempt has been made as yet to replace 
losses running into tens of thousands of 
dollars. Allowances have been given to 
members of the staff who come in to Shang- 
hai from the outstations with little but the 
clothes they wore. They needed and they 
have received winter clothing, bedding, and 
the bare necessities for houskeeping. Some 
of the Shanghai residences are occupied by 
two and three mission families. 


——==§ = 


Charter for New Church Revoked 


ATLANTA, GA. (RNS) —A charter 
granted to a group of Methodist anti- 
unificationists to found a Church under 
the name “Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Inc.,” was revoked June 28th by 
Judge Edgar D. Thomas in Fulton county 
superior court. 

RL. oe rect 
Made Honorary Canon 


ProvipENcE, R. I.—The Rev. Richard 
Lief, known for his work among the desti- 
tute at Church house here, has been made 
an honorary canon of the Cathedral of St. 


John. 


THE HOLY CROSS 
MAGAZINE 


A Monthly Illustrated Mag- 


azine entirely devoted to teach- 
ing the ideals of the Spiritual 
Life. 


Subscription Price: 
U.S.A., $2.00 a year 
Canada and Foreign, $2.25 


Single Copies, 20 cents 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
West Park, N.Y. 


VESTMENTS 
Cassocks — Surplices — Stoles — 
Scarves — Silks — Altar Cloths — 
Embroideries. ‘ 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Priest Cloaks — Rabats — Collars 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


536 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY © 
Designs and Estimates for Special Re in 
“Decorations MEMORIALS 


2 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. ye 


‘LESLIE H.NOBBS 


1837 Marking 101 years of service 1938 9 


4 
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THE SPIRIT OF 


MISSIONS 


An illustrated review of the life 
and work of the Church at home 
and abroad, published monthly 
since 1836. 


Subscribe yourself 
Subscribe for a friend 
® 


$1.00 a Year 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Church Missions House 
281 Fourth Avenue New York City 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS 


Washington, D. C. and London, Eng. 
Church Embroidery. Altar, pulpit hangings, etc. 
Stoles, $6 up. Burse, veil $10 up. Surplices $8 up. 
Exquisite Altar Linens. Cope $50 up. Mass set $35 
up. Complete line pure Irish linens & Church 
Fabrics by the yd. Embroidered emblems ready to 
apply. Altar Guild Handbook 50c. Address mail to: 
L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 

Washington, D. C. Telephone Wisconsin 2752 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


fil TROY, NY. 
AND 
| 220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


Cc 


‘BELLS 


WM. & €. Schmidt Company 


624 WEST CLYBOURN STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Beautiful Memorials 


IN BRASS, SILVER, BRONZE, 
MARBLE AND WOOD. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG STATING YOUR NEEDS. 


RABAT VESTS 


Alpaca, $5.00; Serge, $6.00; Silk, $7.50. 
Kindly specify size of collar, waist measure, 
and length from collar band to bottom of vest 


front when ordering. 
Effective at once, all goods sold on cash basis or C.O.D. 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. ‘HENS: 


o Outings, vacations, 
+P Shrine Mont -|- seven conferences, for 
Church people. Clergy 
Seminar July 11-22. In high Alleghenies west of 
Washington by motor, bus, or train. Half a moun- 
tain in grounds. Rare beauty, many recreations. 
Mineral springs, modern cottages, social hall, re- 
fectory, noted SHRINE. Perpetual trust of Church. 
Vacation rate—$15 a week, $14 by 4 weeks. Write 
for prospectus. Rey. Edmund L. Woodward, M.D., 
Director, Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 


Established +1857 
Ohe J. and R. Lamb Suuidios 
Rome - Office-and-Crattshops 
Oenallp, N. J. 
Stained-and Leaded: Glass-in-the | 


best - traditions - of- Christian: Art 
Mosaics + Intecior-Derorvation+ Murals 


Wyoming Meeting 
Sees Colored Films 


Work Among Indians Photographed 
by Bishop Burleson’s Son; $1,158 
Collected in Bishop’s Pence 


VANSTON, Wyo.— Opening with a 
E; supper of barbecued beef and in- 

cluding colored movies made of the 
work among the Arapahoes and the pres- 
entation of a 104-page report in book form, 
the 29th annual convocation of the mis- 
sionary district of Wyoming gathered here 
June 27th to 29th. The group met in St. 
Paul’s church. 

The 104-page report had been commis- 
sioned by Bishop Ziegler three months 
earlier. It tells its story of the state of the 
Church by pictures and text, and contains 
four recommendations: one regarding the 
follow up work to be done with young 
people who attend Church camps; one 
requesting consideration for the providing 
of an archdeacon for the district; one 
proposing the reviving of the Wyoming 
Churchman; and a final one regarding the 
instituting of the duplex envelope system. 

In business session the convocation con- 
sidered and passed the constitution and 
canons presented last year. One section 
was added. It provides that wardens and 
vestrymen must be communicant members. 


MISSIONS VOLUNTEER HIGHER QUOTA 


It was announced that $1,158.62 had 
been collected in Bishop’s pence since the 
last convocation. For next year, six differ- 
ent missions volunteered a higher quota 
and assessment figure. 

The colored movies were presented by 
John E. Burleson, son of Bishop Burleson, 
who made them on a visit to St. Michael’s 
mission, Ethete. 

In his address to the convocation, Bishop 
Ziegler pointed out that now is the stra- 
tegic time to strike blow after blow, “so 
that when easier times come men may say 
the ‘Episcopal Church appeared, marched 
at our side, and upheld our morale.’ ”’ 


ENUMERATES DUTIES 


“I realize,” he stated in another place, 
“my urgent duty to see that no Churchmen 
remain in isolation, that where a number of 
families live in one neighborhood the services 
of the Episcopal Church be held with some 
regularity, and where strength and responsi- 
bility and resources are not entirely adequate, 
that missions be organized and modest but 
adequate chapels be erected. .. . 

“A mission by mail has been developed; 
the clergy have been encouraged to travel 
and minister’ over ever-widening areas 
(straining perhaps beyond the breaking point 
available funds for repairs, new tires, new 
cars, oil, and gas); additional lay readers 
have been trained dnd appointed; 13 neg- 
lected or even abandoned churches have been 
reopened and congregations revived; and 
three entirely new churches are this year built 
or nearing completion, two of them in com- 


munities where 140 and 125 children attend 


school but where no place for God has been 
in contemplation.” 


The Rev. Messrs. A. E. Pawla and E. M. 
Lofstrom were elected clerical delegates to the 


provincial synod. G. R. McConnell and Arthur 
Lee Taliaferro are the lay delegates. ‘ 
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NECROLOGY 


May they rest 
in peace. 


W. G. ELLIOTT 


SoutH BeEnp, Inp.—W. G. Elliott, aged 
75, died in Epworth hospital, South Bend, : 
June 25th. Mr. Elliott who had been blind | 
for several years suffered a fall on May | 
19th which resulted in the fracture of a leg. | 
The shock coupled with his advanced age | 
brought about his death. He was a member 
of St. James’ church, South Bend, and for } 
many years was missionary treasurer of the 
diocese of Northern Indiana. 


While arrangements were being made | 
for his funeral, word came from Detroit | 
that his sister, Miss Elizabeth Elliott, had | 


died there on Monday, June 27th. Her 
body was brought here, and the brother and 
sister were buried at the same time. 
There was a Requiem Mass in St. 
James’ church, June 26th, at which the 
Rev. Fr. Ferguson, rector, was the cele- | 
brant, and the Bishop present. 
Surviving are a brother, the Hon. Gil- | 
bert A. Elliott, chancellor of the diocese of | 
Northern Indiana, and a sister, Mrs. 


Charles L. Spain. 


——@—— 


EDWARD LOWE 


Granp Rapips, MicH.—Edward Lowe, 
father of James Rowland Lowe, treasurer 
of the association of the diocese of West- 
ern Michigan, died on July 2d at his 
home, Holmdene, in Grand Rapids. Fu- 
neral services were on July 5th, with 
Bishop McCormick, retired, officiating. 

Mr. Lowe was born at Ashton-Under- 
Lyne, Lancashire, England, on September 
18, 1860, and came to Grand Rapids with 
his parents, arriving on his 9th birthday. 
His grandfather, Richard Butterworth, 
was one of the earliest settlers in Grand 
Rapids. 

Mr. Lowe was married in 1888 to Miss 
Susan Blodgett, who died in 1931. He and 
Mrs. Lowe have given freely to many 
civic and religious organizations. They 
donated land and funds for the present 
Butterworth hospital. They were generous 
to the diocese of Western Michigan, and 
a few years ago donated the rectory to St. 
Mark’s parish. 

Mr. Lowe was affiliated with St. Mark’s 
church in which he served as steward for 
some time. He was a member of the 
Metropolitan club of New York, the Chi- 
cago club in Chicago, and several clubs in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., where he main- 
tained a winter home. 


at 
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Mrs. Simkhovitch Gets Two Degrees ‘ 


New YorkK—Mrs. Mary Kingsbury | 
Simkhovitch, head of Greenwich house, re- 
ceived two honorary degrees this year. 
New York university conferred the degree | 
of Doctor of Humane Letters on her o 
June 8th. On June 20th, Colby college. 
gave her the honorary degree of Doctor 
Social Sciences. toy pte . 
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Fr. Maynard Honored 


New York—The-Rev. Dr. John A. F. 
Maynard, rector of L’Eglise Francaise du 
aint Esprit, the parish which is a devel- 
ppment of the old Huguenot church of 
New York, has been made an honorary 
member of the Huguenot society of Lon- 
mon. 


As part of the celebration of the 250th | 
mnniversary of the founding of the Hugue- | 
met church, L’Eglise Francaise du Saint | 


Ue 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Esprit is issuing a history of the parish 
since its foundation. 
eee ee 


Omaha Kindergarten to Reopen 


OmaHua, Nesr.—Brownell hall, Church 
school here, will reopen its kindergarten 
this fall in response to requests from par- 
ents, it was announced recently by Miss 
Marguerite Wickenden, principal. The 
rooms have been renovated and additional 
equipment furnished. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


‘ATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
A Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
usical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
ne classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
Hidividual attention, and very high standards are maintained. The 
tthool has its own building and playgrounds in the close. Fee- 
00.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholas- 
> examination. For Catalogue and information address 
"The PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


DE VEAUX SCHOOL 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


A long established Church School, espe- 
cially interested in the preparation of boys 
for college. Rates moderate. 


For catalogue address 


Geo. L. Barton, Jr., Ph.D. 


Headmaster 


PORTER MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Only Episcopal Military Preparatory School 
on the Atlantic Seaboard. Accredited. 
R.0.T.C. Athletics. Out door sports all 
year. 72nd year. For catalogue address: 
Col. P. M. Thrasher, Box L, Charleston, 
S.C. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


St. Faith’s School 


Secretarial, Art, Music, French, Winter Sports. 
Regents Examination. Tuition $550 yr. Pro- 
tection, Care, Health. 


Limited to 50. 
Apply early 
REV. DR. F. ALLEN SISCO, Principal 
Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 


SCHOOL 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST For" cins 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls 
In the Country near Morristown 
Under the care of the Sisters of St. John Baptist 
| (Episcopal Church) 
College Preparatory and General Courses, 
| Music and Art 
/ Ample Grounds, Outdoor Life 


For catalog address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, Mendham, N. J. 


KEMPER HALL 


Episcopal Boarding and Day School. Prepara- 
| tory to all colleges. Unusual opportunities in 
Art and Music. Complete sports program. 
Junior School. Accredited. Address: Registrar. 
| Box LC Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from primary 
through high school. Accredited college preparatory. Modern 


| building recently thoroughly renovated includes gymnasium and 


| swimming pool. 


Campus of six acres with ample playground 
space, hockey field, and tennis court. Rate $650. 

For catalog, address: Sister Rachel, O.S.A., 
Box B, Versailles, Ky. 
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Sanctuary Lamp Dedicated 


Det Mone, Catir.—An unusual sanc- 
tuary lamp, a memorial to Erastus Hop- 
kins, was dedicated in St. John’s chapel, 
June 12th, by the Rev. Theodore Bell, 
vicar. The bowl of the lamp is of smoke- 
colored glass, and symbols of the universe 
and of the Passion of our Lord are worked 
into the design of the metal-work. It was 
designed by Miss E. Charlton Fortune and 
executed by the Monterey guild. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOO 


Affiliated with Yale University 
Address Dean W. P. Ladd, 80 Sachem Street 


New Haven 
Connecticut 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


Saint Mary's School 


Peekskill New York 


College Preparatory and 


General Courses 


For catalog address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


MILWAUKEE - DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


An Accredited College for Women 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Academic Programs, Home Economics, 
Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. 


LUCIA R. BRIGGS, A.M., LL.D., President 
For Bulletins, address the Registrar 


TFHE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Full Undergraduate Course on the Tutorial 
System, leading to Degree of TH. B. Eight 
months Canonical Studies and three “months 
Clinical Training. 

Address: 
4205 Spruce St. 


THE DEAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Affiliated with Harvard University 
Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


Che General Chealogical Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY & ceerees of S.T.M. and D.Th. 


Est. 1832. Episcopal preparatory school for girls, accred- 
ited to leading colleges. Country environments — near 
Baltimore. Music, Art, General Courses. All Athletics, 
Riding. Modern Equipment. Reasonable rates. 

Laura Fowler, A.B., Bryn Mawr, Principal, Reisterstown, Md. 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


95th Year. An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective preparation for 
College Entrance Boards and for colleges admitting on cer- 


_ tificate. General Course for Non-College Girl. Music, Art, 


Dramatics. Lower School. Courses for high school grad- 
uates in intensive college preparation and 1 or 2 years’ 
Secretarial. New Academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. Sports. Riding the year ‘round. For 
booklet, address a 


Miss Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 


SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


General Hospital for Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren provides experience in medical, surgical, 
and obstetric nursing, with affiliated courses in 
psychiatric, communicable disease, and visit- 
ing nursing included in three year program. 


Class enters in 
September 
Apply to Director, School of Nursing, HOS- 


PITAL OF ST. BARNABAS and for WOMEN 
| and CHILDREN, Newark, New Jersey. 


ADDRESS 
THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


Seminary opens September 29th 


Collegiate department opens Sept. 12th 
Address: 


THE DEAN NASHOTAH, WIS. 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Address THE DEAN 


When writing to schools © 
mention that you saw the ad- — 
vertisement in ‘‘The Living 
Church. 
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Marriage Clinic Leader Resigns 
Rectorship to Become Teacher 


Derroit—The Rev. Gilbert Appelhof, 
Ir., for the past four years rector of St. 
Thomas’ church, Detroit, has announced 
his resignation, effective July 15th, to be- 
come a member of the teaching staff of the 
new Robert Jackson School of Life, 
teacher training division of the Homestead 
Guild schools, at Antrim, N. H. Mr. and 
Mrs. Appelhof and their two children will 
leave Detroit on July 15th and go imme- 
diately to Antrim, where Mrs. Appelhof, a 
former public school teacher, will also be 
an instructor. 

Mr. Appelhof gained national recogni- 
tion in February of this year, when he 
conducted a modern marriage clinic at the 
Western YMCA in Detroit. 


—— $9 —— 


Warren School Ends 94th Year 
Troy, N. Y.—The Mary Warren school, 


a free choir school for girls of the Church 
of the Holy Cross here, held its 94th com- 
mencement on June 28th. Conceived in 
1839 and incorporated in 1844, the school 
has since the latter date had only three 
principals. It takes girls from the first 
through the eighth grade, and is credited 
with being the oldest private, free school 
for girls in the country. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Memorial 


Laurence Dean Fisu 
21 March, 1910—12 July, 1927. 


Death only binds us fast to the bright shore of 
love. 


Garpiner L. Tucker 


St. Matthew’s parish vestry, Houma, La., 
through its specially appointed committee, do here- 
by offer the following resolutions of respect and 
deep appreciation in behalf of their late rector, 
departed this life, the Rev. Garprner L. Tucker, 
D.D. 

Whereas, Almighty God in His all-wise Provi- 
dence has seen fit to remove from this world the 
soul of our long-time rector and personal friend, 
the Rev. Garpiner L. Tucxrr, D.D., who de- 
parted this life on June 9th, 1938; and 

Whereas, Dr. Tucker had served as rector of 
this parish from 1903 until April 18th, 1938; and 

Whereas, In all his dealings with this vestry 
he showed his deep piety and consecrated interest 
to our local congregation and his friendship to 
each member thereof; therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the wardens and vestry 
of St. Matthew’s church hereby record their rec- 
ognition of the large debt of gratitude owed by 
this parish te the devoted leadership and active 
labors of Dr. Tucker and their profound grief at 
the loss of his bodily presence in the community, 
and that a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon the vestry’s records and another copy sent 
to his parents in Mobile, Alabama. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
_ Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


SS 
ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


Honor Fr. Gee on Parish Jubilee 


OAKLAND, CALiF.—Representatives of 
several secular organizations joined mem- 


bers of St. Peter’s church, June 26th, in | 


honoring the Rev. Edgar F. Gee, founder 
and first rector, on the parish’s 25th anni- 
versary. The Rev. Canon Lewis D. Gott- 
schall, present rector, paid tribute in his 
sermon to the efforts of Fr. Gee and others 
connected with the church in its early days. 


Pees 
CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
A fLOA ep” 
16-August 10. Galilee summer camp, Lake Ta- 


hoe, Nev. 
21-28. 
Dallas. 
Young people’s conferences of West- 
ern Massachusetts, Bucksteep Manor. 
25-August 10. International theological seminar, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
Conference on The Church 
Citizenship, Shrine Mont. 
28-August 3. International conference of the fel- 
lowship of reconciliation, Lunteren, 


Holland. 
AUGUST 


20-September 3d. Western Massachusetts 
conference, Bucksteep Manor. 

22-September 2. Gearhart summer school, 
land, Ore. 

25-September 9. Congress of Old Catholic and 
related Churches, Zurich, Switzerland. 


23-August 6. 


26-29. and World 


adult 


Port- 


29-September 1. Continuation committee, World 
Conference on Faith and Order, 
Clarens, Switzerland. 


BOARDING 


Albany, New York 
SMALL, PRIVATE, Church home for retired 


priests. Rooms, meals, care, $10 per week. 
Write for particulars. Tue Brotrners, 3 Judson 
St., Albany, N. Y. 


Health Resort 
ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 


Sisters or St. Joun Baptist. For women re- 
covering from an acute illness or for rest. Private 


rooms, $10 to $15. 


House of Retreat and Rest 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


RATES 


Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 


All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 

cts. per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us, plus service charge of 25 cts. 


on first insertion, 
Minimum price per insertion, $1.00, plus 
service charge on keyed advertisements. 


No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising, 


Copy for advertisements must be received 10 
days before publication date. 


Dallas summer conference, Camp Kiwanis, | 


PRIEST-ORGANIST, for position in midweet 


The Living Church 


CLERICAL CHANGES 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Harsacn, Rev. Suetpon T., formerly assistant 
at St. Joseph’s Church, Detroit, Mich.; to be in 
charge of St. Timothy’s Mission, Wyoming and 
Puritan Aves., Detroit, Mich., on August Ist. 


Miniriz, Rev. BeNyAMIN, assistant at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J. 
(N’k); to be rector of Grace Church, North 


Attleboro, Mass., early in September. 


WappincTon, Rev. Sypnery, formerly assistant 
at St. Francis’ Mission, Upi, P. I.; is assistant 


at the Church of the Resurrection, Baguio, Moun- — 


tain Province, Philippine Islands. 
eee 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


Brewin, Rev. Greorce M., will be in charge 
of St. Mark’s Church, West Orange, N. J., during 


July and of St. David’s Church, Highland Mills, | 


N. Y., during August. Address, Cornwall 


Hudson, N. Y. 


Eastman, Rey. Frevericx J., will be in charge 
of St. John’s Church, St. Johns, Mich., during 
July, with address at 404 E. Walker St. 


Farrpanks, Rev. Roxzin J., will be in charge 
of Grace Church, Orange, N. J., from July 1st. to 
August 15th, with address at 82 Woodland Ave., 
East Orange, N. J. 


Frazier, Rev. Rosertr P., is in charge of St. 


Wee GL AS Sek & IK Dea 


House of Retreat and Rest 


ST. RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, EVERGREEN, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress: the Sister 1n CHARGE. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials— 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Font—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics’ and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Gersster, Inc., 450 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 

chairs. Full upholstered back and seat. Rubber 
feet. Send for sample. $16.00 a dozen. RepINGTON 
Co., Dept. 77, Scranton, Pa. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


ee eS ar ere een. ee 
MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenp1nc Lisrary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 
FINE IRISH LINEN imported direct from Ireland 


for vestment and Altar use. Samples free on re- 
quest. Write Mary Fawcett Company, Box 146, 


Plainfield, N. J. 


£ 


LPS 
ST. MARY'S EMBROIDERY ROOM. Plain and 
Embroidered Vestments. Ecclesiastical Embroi- 


dery. Address, St. Mary's Hosrirat ror Cnit- 
DREN, 407 West 34th Street, New York City. — 


POSITIONS OFFERED 
Clerical ‘ 


city. Correspondence invited. Box T-302, Tx 
Livinc Cxaurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. _ 


on | 


Mly 13, 1938 


rristopher’s-by-the-Sea, 
fing July and August. 


Winter Harbor, Maine, 


liul’s, Camden, N. J.; is in charge of All Saints’ 


ao 


NEW ADDRESS 


¥Roperrs, Rt. Rev. W. Burarir, D.D., residence 
ilress, formerly 321 East 21st St.; 1112 South 
Ave., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


SS 


ORDINATIONS 
Priest 


SourH Frorma—The Rev. Lronarp Campre- 
tL Bartrey was advanced to the priesthood by 
hop Wing of South Florida in St. 
wurch, Arcadia, Fla., June 24th. The ordinand 
ss presented by the Rev. Joseph R. Alten, and 

been appointed in charge of St. Edmund's 
urch. The Rev. William A. 


+ sermon. 
Dracons 


}Cororapo—Nerwron LeToy Carrort was or- 
}ened deacon by Bishop Dallas of New Hampshire, 
ing for Bishop Johnsen of Colorado, in St. 
aomas’ Church, Dover, N. H., June 26th. The 
adidate was presented by the Rev. Arthur M. 
}anstan who also preached the sermon. Mr. Car- 
| will take up work in Colorado early in the 


ls 


HarrispBurG—Francis Driver, lay reader in 
irge of St. Andrew's Chapel of St. John’s, York, 
, for 20 years, was ordained te the diaconate 
Bishop Brown of Harrisburg in St. John’s 
wurch, York, Pa., June 29th. The candidate was 
esented by the Rev. Canon Paul S. Atkins, D.D., 
mo also preached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. 
i-iver is vicar of St. Andrew's, York, Pa., with 
dress at 150 S. Pine St. 


Missourr—Darsy Brtrs was ordained deacon 
Bishop Scarlett of Missouri in Grace Church, 
rkwocd, June 18th. The candidate was presented 
the Rev. Dr. Robert O. Kevin, who also 
2ached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Betts will be 


isistant at the Church of the Ascension, Cates 
d Goodfellow Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
SournH Frorrma—Artuur Doorry BrinGers 


as ordained deacon by Bishop Wing in the Church 

the Holy Cross, Sanford, Fla., June 26th. The 
ndidate was presented by the Rev. Martin J. 
am and is in charge cf St. John’s Church, Holly- 
ood, Fla. The Rev. Cornelius C. Tarplee preached 
= sermon. 


SouTHERN Onro—Rosert Lioyp Hackweti 
as ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Hobson 
! Southern Ohio in All Saints’ Church, Worcester, 
vass., June 14th. The candidate was presented 
the Rev. Richard G. Preston, and the Rev. 
chard Emrich preached the sermon. 


West Missourt—Percy L. Jounson, Pu.D., 
as ordained deacon by Bishop Spencer cf West 
sissouri in Trinity Church, Marshall, Mo., June 
th. The candidate was presented by the Rev. 
lilten B. Williams, and at present is professor 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Ad- 
vess, 1058 Brunswick Ave. Bishop Spencer 
seached the sermon. 


Western Massacuuserts—James L. Grant 
id A. Ervine Swirr were ordained deacons by 
\shop Lawrence of Western Massachusetts in All 
vints’ Church, Springfield, Mass., June 11th. The 
sv. Mr. Grant was presented by the Rev. Frank 
_ Wheelock and will be in charge of St. Themas’ 
urch, Pawhuska, Okla. The Rev. Mr. Swift 
‘as presented by the Rev. Edmund Hwei Chi Hsu 
Wuhu, China, and will go to Shanghai imme- 
tely as a missionary. The Rev. Dr. James 
‘nayer Addison preached the sermon. 


—_—e_——_ 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


Wirirams Correcr—The Rev. A. Granr 
BLE, rector of St. John’s Church, Williamstown, 
ass., recently appointed chaplain of Williams 
lege, received the honorary degree of Dector of 
vinity at the recent commencement exercises. 


Trinity Correcre—Bishop Lawrence of West- 


coctor of Divinity and preached the baccalaureate 


mapel, Bay Head, N. J., during July and August. 


Edmund's 


Lillycrop preached | 


n Massachusetts received the honorary degree of — 


sermon at Trinity college commencement on June | 
20th. 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CoLurcr OF 
SPRINGFIELD—Bishop Lawrence of Western 
Massachusetts received the honorary degree of 


Doctor of Humane Letters at the commencement 
exercises of the American International College of 
Springfield on June 7th. 


+ 
MARRIAGE 

Harr—The Rev, Cuartes H. Hatt, assistant 
minister of All Saints’ Church, Worcester, and 
Miss Constance Hamivron were married at 
Christ Church, Needham, Mass., on June 25th. 
The Rev. Harry Hall, rector and brother ef the 
groom, ofhciated,. 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


JULY 
17. Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
24. Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
25. St. James. (Monday.) 
31. Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 


AUGUST 
1. (Monday.) 
6. Transfiguration. (Saturday.) 
7. Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
14. Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
21. Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
24. St. Bartholomew. (Wednesday. ) 
28. Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
31. (Wednesday. ) 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NEW YORK—Continued 


St. Agnes’ Church 
46 Que Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Rev. A. J. DuBo1s, S.T.B., Rector 
Sunday Masses: 7 and 10 a.m. 


Daily Masses: 7 a.m. Confessions, Saturday, 
7:30 P.M. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrry Faruers 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Weekday Masses: 7 a.m., Thursdays and Holy 


Days 7:00 and 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Sat. 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun. 9:15 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine ~ 
Amsterdam Avenue and 112th St. 
New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion. 10, Morning 
Prayer. 11, Holy Communicn and sermon. 4, 
Evening Prayer and sermon. 

VF cekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (7:30 and 10 
on Saints’ Days). 9, Morning Prayer. 5, Evening 
Prayer. 

Organ recital, Saturday at 4: 30. 


The Church of the Ascension 
Fifth Avenue at Tenth Street 
New York City 


Rev. Donatp B. Axrpricnu, D.D., Rector 
SPECIAL SUMMER SERVICES 
Sunday Evenings at 8 o'clock 
The Rector will preach on 
Srven Steps TowArp Gop 


Sundays: $ and 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Daily: 8 a.m., Holy Communion. 


Tuts Cyurcu 1s Never CLosEp 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rey. G. R. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
11:90 a.m., Merning Service and Sermon. 


Holy Communion, Thursdays and Saints’ Days, 
10:30 a.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. Jonn Gass, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8 and 11 a.m. 


We lnesdays: Holy Communion, 12:15 p.m. 
Holy Days: Holy Communion, 10 a.m. 


St. James’ Church, New York 


Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Tue Rev. H. W. B. Donrecan, Rector 


Sunday Services 


: 00 a.m., Holy Communion 

: 30 a.m., Children’s Service and Church School 
: 00 a.m., Mcrning Prayer and Sermon 

:30 p.m., Organ Recital 

:00 p.m., Choral Evensong and Sermon 

Holy Communion, 8 a.m., Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday; 12 Noon, Thursdays and Holy 
Days. 


_ 
CrIR OC 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rey. Granvitte M. Wirtianms, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 9, 11 (Sung Mass). 


Weekday Masses, 7, 8 (Thurs., 7, 8, 9:30). 
Confessions: Thurs., 5; Sat., 2:30, 5, and 8. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 


Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rey. Roreuir H. Brooks, S.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services, 8 a.m. and 11 a.m. 


Daily Services: 8:30 a.m. Holy Communion. 
Thursdays: 11:00 a.m. Holy Communion. 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rey. Freperic S. Fremine, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 a.m. Matins, 10:30 a.m. 

High Mass, 11 a.m. Evensong, 4 p.m. 
Daily: 7, 9, 12:30, and.5. 
Confessions: Saturday, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


E, Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street © 
Very Rey. Henry W. Rorn, Dean 
Sunday Masses: 7:30 (Low Mass), 11 (Sung 
Mass and sermon). 


Weekday Mass: 7 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4: 15-5, 7: 15-8. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The executive, production, sales, and accounting offices of 
Morehouse-Gorham Co. have now been closed in Milwaukee 
and transferred to New York City. 

Only the editorial offices of The Living Church and The 
Living Church Annual will be continued in Milwaukee. Corre- 
spondence for these two publications should be addressed 
to 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., until August 
1st; after that date to the new address noted below. 


MAIL SHOULD BE ADDRESSED AS FOLLOWS 


All orders for books and supplies, and corre- Se ADDRESS TO 
spondence relating to books and supplies . . MOREHOUSE- 
Book manuscripts, and correspondence relat- GORHAM CO. 


ing thereto . 


P h Gorh 14 EAST 41st ST. 
ayment of all More ouse-Gorham accounts, NEW YORK 
including accounts for advertising in The Living 

@hurchiect sera ioe. 1 hea CITY 


News, articles, letters, and other manuscripts 


intended for publication in The Living Church, AFTER AUGUST Ist 

and correspondence relating thereto; also all ADDRESS TO 

correspondence with the Editor and the Man- 

ASN AL IGOR wy. gte ay. oe Bee THE LIVING 
Subscriptions and payments for them, changes CHURCH 

of address, and all correspondence relating 744 N. FOURTH ST. 

RUeMOLUig eet tp oo ei kar ean nd a eee ee MILWAUKEE 
Advertising in The Living Church, and all WIS 


correspondence pertaining thereto . . .. . Kr 


; ADDRESS TO 
Books for review, and correspondence for the | MISS ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Literary Editor of The Living Church 9 CHELSEA SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 


AFTER AUGUST Ist 


Correspondence with the Editor ‘and the ADDRES 

. e e . Ss 

Managing Editor of The Living Church | THE LIVING wee ANNUAL 
SAGA Pea fata. d.° cS sSgcuees ss he 744 N. FOURTH ST. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SS 


Please clip this announcement and keep for future reference. 


